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LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





“There is a nest of thrushes in the glen: 
When we come back, we’ll see the glad 
young things.” 


He said. We came not by that way again; 
And time and thrushes fare on eager 
wings! 


“Yon rose,”"—she smiled,—‘‘but, no; when 
we return, 
I'll pluck it then.” 
day. 
The ashes of the rose in autumn’s urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back that 
way. 


‘Twas on a summer 


We do not pass the self-same way again, 
Or, passing by that way, no thing we find 
As it before had been; but dearth or stain 
Hath come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 
Reach for the beauty that detained our 
eyes: 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 
If, once within our grasp, we leave the 
prize! 


Thou traveller to the unknown ocean’s 
brink, 
Through life’s fair fields, say not, ‘‘An- 
other day 
This joy I’ll prove ;’’ for never, as I think, 
Never shall we come back this self-same 
way! 
-_-_>- —————— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In lowa the National-American Organi- 
zation Committee is again at work. It is 
not impossible that before snow flies 
every county in the State will be organ- 
ized. Suffragists of Southern Iowa, now 
is your golden opportunity; make the 
most of it! County presidents in the 
north half of the State are at work, organ- 
izing clubs in the smaller towns of their 
respective counties; and so the good work 
goes grandly on. It is not impossible that 
Miss Anthony’s dream of precinct organi- 
zation may first become a reality in lowa. 
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The law granting limited suffrage to the 
women of [Iowa is as follows: 


That in any election hereafter held in 
any city, incorporated town, or school dis- 
trict, for the purpose of issuing any bonds 
for municipal or school purposes, or for 
the purpose of borrowing money, or for 
the purpose of increasing the tax levy, 
the right of any citizen to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex, 
and women may vote at such elections 
the same as men, under the same restric- 
tions and qualifications. 


-_- 





The Queen of England has her news- 
paper reading prepared for her each day 
by an official of her household, who care- 
fully selects from the daily papers those 
portions which’he deems of interest and 
mounts them in convenient form for her 
perusal. This is done for women in Amer- 
ica by the WomAn’s JOURNAL. It gives 
a more comprehensive account of what 
women are doing outside of domestic ,life 
than can be found in any other publi- 
cation, 





-_- 


WanrEp. Short reports of suffrage 
and other meetings of interest. On Aug. 
ll, there was a woman suffrage day at 
Lily Dale, N. Y., presided over by Mrs. 
Martha Cheney, of Poland Centre, the 


| 
| 


| 





president of the Chautauqua County Polit- 
ical Equality Club. On Aug. 25, a woman 
suffrage meeting was held at Williams 
Grove, near Carlisle, Pa., 


where ten thou- | 


sand people were attending the Grangers’ | 
| that date to each teacher unless by her 


great annual picnic. Sept. 2 was Suffrage 
Day at the Nashville, Tenn., Exposition, 


and delegations were present from woman | 


| suffrage associations in various parts of 


the country, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar pre- 
siding. 








——— oa 

Suffragists should send reports of their 
work to the only newspaper that makes 
the success of the woman suffrage move- 
ment its chief object. Make the reports 
brief and to the point, and they will be 
promptly published. 





=_—-— - 





President G. C. Chase, of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., addressed the national 
meeting of the Society of Free Baptist 
Young People, at Fairport, N. Y., on Aug. 
27. His subject was “Christian Citizen- 
ship,’’ and he spoke with emphasis con- 
cerning the power, privileges and duties 
belonging to citizens. He said, among 
other things: 

Privileges always carry with them ob- 
ligations. In our country, what is gov- 
ernment? In a true and reverent sense, 
with a deep feeling of our responsibility 
to God, we should say, every man and 
woman of us, ‘I am the State.” It has 
been said that the great fault with the 
democratic form of government is that 
the individual hides himself behind the 
majority. Young man, a voter, did you 
attend the last caucus? Or did you stay 
at home and, when some notoriously cor- 
rupt man was elected, say you had to vote 
tor him because he was the nominee? If 
the elections go wrong in Christian com- 
munities and in Christian cities, it is be- 
cause the Christian does not realize his 
obligations as a citizen. 

I am addressing young women as well. 
Do you say you have no part nor lot in 
this matter? ‘We do not have the 
ballot.” But, whether you will it or not, 
whether or not in your abasement you 
say, ‘‘We don’t care for it,” it is coming 
to you, and you ought to be thankful that 
it is coming. 

It is indicative of the rapid growth of 
public sentiment when the president of a 
leading Eastern college tells the repre- 
sentatives of 23,000 young people that 
woman suffrage is coming, and bids them 
look forward with thankfulness to the 
time when young women as well as young 
men “should say on election day, and 
before election day, ‘I am the State, and 
the responsibility is upon me.’”’ 


--o- 


At the New York College of Pharmacy, 
a feature of the fall term will be the un- 
usual number of women students. Last 
spring six young women passed into the 
senior class, and in anticipation of a 
largely increased attendance the accom- 
modations for women have been enlarged, 
and the ‘‘women’s room’ has been 
changed from the contracted space on the 
ground floor to commodious quarters ad- 
jacent to the lecture hall. Trustee Mac- 
Mahan, in speaking of the marked in- 
creasé in the number of women students 
of pharmacy, said: ‘‘Eventually the retail 
drug trade will pass into the control of 
women. It is a business suited to intelli- 
gent, wide-awake women, and they seem 
to be developing a taste for it.’’ 


=_--— 


Justice Russell, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, holds that a married minor 
is not liable for the support of his wife. 
The case in which the decision was ren- 
dered was that of the marriage of a boy of 
seventeen to a girl of twenty, without the 
knowledge of the parents. After a week 
of housekeeping the boy’s parents sepa- 
rated the couple and began proceedings 
for the annulment of the marriage,-and 
the wife then asked the Court for alimony 
pending the trial. Justice Russell, how- 
ever, decided that, as the boy was under 
age, he contracted no legal marriage, and 
should not be compelled to furnish means 
of support to the wife pending the litiga- 
tion. The wife declares she is penniless. 





-_-- 


THE MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 





With this week’s issue we are gratified 
to announce that the annual interest of 
sixty dollars from the Mary Lowell Stone 
Fund enables us to mail the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, postpaid, for three months, to 
two hundred and forty Boston Public 
School teachers. We hope that these 
teachers will become sufficiently inter- 
ested by its perusal to order the paper 


sent to them during the year 1898, as new 
subscribers, at the reduced price of $1.50 
for the first year. The paper is paid for 


until Jan. 1, 1898, and will be stopped at 


| ordered continued. 


Will not other suffragists in this and 
other States, who desire to promote the 


and we vied with each other in offering 
our services. 

It was after our prudent bedtime when 
our ho&t, a rugged farmer of six feet- 
f ur, called out, “Oldest first !"’ and seated 
himself at the head of the table. As a 


| mark of distinction we were classed with 
| our elders and seated on the long boards 


cause, make donations to send our paper | 


| for three months for 25 cents each, in 


accordance with our special offer ? 


| have the names and addresses of several 





We | 


hundred other Massachusetts teachers, to | 


whom we shall be glad to send the paper 
on similar terms, if enabled to do so. 
H. B. B. 








———D> o> 


A COUNTRY DANCE. 

Backport lies over the hills and awa’ in 
the Canadian country. You drive back 
from the lake at sundown looking across 
at the sun-glory behind the far hills, and 
the rosy reflection on the water, and then 
you turn away and hold your breath as 
the wagon dashes down a perpendicular 
hill, and the rolling stones clatter in your 
wake, After that it is up, and then down 
—up and down,—like the Duke of York’s 
road, 

On the crossroads stands the little 
schoolhouse, and beyond is the cheese 
factory, whose wares are shipped to Eng- 
land and are returned stamped ‘‘Stilton.”’ 
There are a few farmhouses on the way, 
and occasionally a dog runs barking to 
the gate, and on one piazza the monthly 
barber prepares the farmer and his sons 
for the dance. For to a dance we are go- 
ing, in our best bib-and-tucker. 

Mrs. Moor is a woman of large hospital- 
ity. When she asked us to this, her ‘‘thir- 
ty-third wedding universary,” she added, 
‘Come along, the more the merrier.” 

We took her at her word, and went in 
a body, fourteen strong. Lest our com- 
bined appetites prove too much for the 
supper which she had been four days pre- 
paring, we ate a substaptial lunch by the 
wayside, without yielding moreover to 
the temptation to dispose of the large 
sheets of cake which were to be our con- 
tribution to the feast. 

It was dusk when we drove up to the 
tiny farmhouse. Already the guests had 
begun to arrive, and black-coated, straw- 
hatted men stood in uncomfortable groups 
around the barn and woodshed. Our 
hostess came to the low door, her brown 
eyes sparkling and her cheeks flushed 
with the importance of the occasion,—for 
that night she was a bride again. 

The girls were hurried into the little 
bedroom, where three found scant room 
to prink, while the fourth awaited her 
turn perched on the high feather bed. 
The little window boasted no curtain, but 
a shawl had considerately been hung over 
it to keep the flies out. We acted as mir- 
rors to each other, smoothed our locks, 
fluffed our ruftles, and tip-toed back to 
the kitchen. Our abashed escorts had re- 
treated to the wagons, and were not 
to be found. The kitchen, gay with 
spotless blue paint and large jars of flow- 
ers, was deserted: but Mrs. Moor soon 
emerged from a room beyond, and intro- 
duced us to the youngest grandson. He 
was a fascinating twenty-pound three- 
months baby, who let himself be handed 
around obligingly. When it was found 
that his name was Arthur, the two boys 
of that name in our party were summoned 
and told to kiss their godson. With some 
demur and no little embarrassment, they 
kissed his fuzzy little head and departed. 
We were left to play with the children, 
who assembled gradually, stared at us 
from doorways, and sidled up to stroke 
our skirts and thrust posies into our 
hands. Mrs. Moor did not try to intro- 
duce us,—‘*They’re too many of you,— 
and I just can’t remember your names,— 
but make yourselves right to home, and 
set in the front room.” 

The floor of the best-room was laid out 
with wonderful hand-woven rugs, red and 
green parrots, dogs, vines, houses, and a 
landscape. 

In housewifely conversation we waited 
the approach of the gentlemen, who tar- 
ried unreasonably. ‘‘Stage-coach,” ‘‘Bean- 
porridge-hot,’’ and other games helped 
the lagging moments. Our minds wan- 
dered hungrily to the long unfinished 
shed where we knew our hostess and her 
daughters were setting supper. We had 
already been allowed to peep in and view 
the cakes that were spread as for a fair- 
ing. Our wayside meal was forgotten, 
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which served well as seats. Like good 
campers we shared plates, lemonade tum- 
blers, and knives. Our boys proved bold 
trenchermen, attacking valiantly bread- 
and-cheese, the forbidden luxury of pie, 
and—boast for a_ life-time !-—thirteen 
kinds of cake ! 
When twenty-five 


had been served, 


| other twenty-five took their places, those 
| who had not finished moving up to the 
| head, quite like the “Mad Tea-party.”’ 





We were glad to see that the fiddler sat 
at the first table, for our toes were ting- 
ling with anticipation. But alas! the 
“ball room’? could not be cleared for 
dancing till all had eaten! By that time 
over a hundred guests had arrived, and 
more were coming. They had driven 
from the country-side round about, some 
of them from twenty and thirty miles 
away, for Mrs. Moor’s “annual univer- 
sary’ is the great event of the long year. 
And they had all come—father, mother, 
sister, brother, aunt, uncle, grandma, 
Johnnie, Jane, and the baby. Only the 
dogs had been left at home to guard the 
isolated farms. The children had their 
hair frizzed—how tightly they must have 
been pigtailed the day before !—and thé 
little boys wore their best hats on the 
backs of their heads with equal pride, 
whether indoors or out. The men chafed 
under the unaccustomed torture of collar 
and cravat, and the women smoothed the 
folds of their best dresses, or sat forlornly 
stiff with crossed hands. Certainly the 
company needed stirring up, but our host- 
ess was busy, and our well-meant efforts 
were blankly received. We retreated to 
the woodshed and consoled ourselves with 
the vigorous washing of dishes. 

The second table was served, the 
lemonade replenished—and with lem- 
ons !—more pies produced, and the third 
twenty-five filed into the shed. The 
warning kitchen clock elated the boys at 
the thought of such unknown dissipation, 
but left us small hope for dancing. The 
weak sister, in search of a moment’s rest 
after the ponderous and unexpected wit 
of the funny man of the neighborhood, 
retreated to the yard-square bedroom—to 
find eight women seated on the bed and 
four standing by them. To get a breath 
we slipped out of the kitchen into the 
yard where black figures still lingered un- 
certainly in the moonlight. The grass 
was long and wet, and the boys yawned 
hopelessly. 

‘We came to the dance, but the dance 
might have come too,’’ they sighed, and 
the hostess read their minds and heeded. 
“The kitchen ain’t very big, but you 
could do a figure there’s well as not, till 
we get the big shed cleared. Strike up, 
Mr. Fiddler, and you young fellers get 
your pardners.”’ 

The kitchen was perhaps 10x15, and the 
floor wavy, though white with scrubbing. 
But what matter ? The ‘‘Devil’s Dream”’ 
and “The Tempest’’ would tempt one to 
foot it on cinders. A tall partner witha 
strong right arm, and away we swing ! In 
tireless monotone the fiddler calls the 
figures. We bow and scrape, courtesy 
and balance, turn partners and swing all 
round, never losing a beat of the music. 
This is none of your city-bred loitering, 
where the indolent dancer, forgetful of 
figures, murmurs a compliment as he ad- 
dresses his dainty partner. Look alive, 
or you'll be left out ! Forward and back, 
down the centre, and swing step as you 
fall into line. Now then, catch your 
breath, mop your face and begin again ! 

The size of the room forbade any ex- 
citing or involved string dances, and as it 
was, we trod on the toes of the spectators 
who leaned against the wall and crowded 
in the doorways. Swishing skirts, flying 
heels, flushed cheeks, and withal a stately 
demeanor that did not for a moment al- 
low the dance to degenerate into a frolic. 

The moon and the clock were conspir- 
ing against us, and we tore ourselves 
away before the party was fairly under 
way. The long hours of the homeward 
drive were sure to be sleepy enough, and 
all chance for beauty sleep was lost. We 
packed into the wagons, cheered by a 
group of dancers, and rumbled down the 
hill—hearing still the tireless drone of the 
fiddler, “balance to corners’’—‘‘swing 
pardners’’—‘“‘three hands round,” and 
“cast off.” MABEL Hay Barrows, 


——— 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HARRIET M. KENT is State Séeres 
retary of the Liberal party of Pennsyl- 
vania, the tirst woman to hold such office 
in that State. 

Mrs. Suerry, of West Point; ~Ind., fs 
a successful farmer and supervises the 
cultivation of 800 acres. Mrs. Sherry is 
a sister of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar. 

OLIFIA JOHNSDOTTIR, president of the 
National W. C. T. U. of Iceland, has 
reached this country and is now the guest 
of Miss Ruth Shaffner, at the Indian 
School of Carlisle, Penn. 

Miss CALVERT has been appointed post- 
master at Pewee Valley, Ky. She is the 
daughter of a delegate to the Pittsburg 
Convention that organized the Republican 
party, Aug. 11, 1852. The only one, it is 
said, now living. 

Miss CLARA BARTON will attend the 
fifth international conference of the Red 
Cross, which opens in Vienna on Sept. 
30. She will be accompanied by George 
H. Pullman, financial secretary, and Dr. 
J. B. Hubbell, general field agent. 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD and Miss 
ANNA GorDOoN, her secretary, have re- 
turned to Milford Springs, N. H., and 
will remain there until the convention of 
the World’s and National W. C. T. U. 
Miss Willard is preparing her addresses 
for these meetings. 


Miss ELizAbetTu U. Yates has been 
filling a series of engagements in North 
Dakota, beginning Sept. 5. She was an- 
nounced to give two addresses at the State 
convention of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, which opened at Fargo on 
the 17th inst., and to deliver a sermon on 
Sunday, Sept. 19. She will give two lec- 
tures at the South Dakota State Suffrage 
Convention at Mitchell, Sept. 28-30. 


Mrs. ROBERTS-AUSTEN and her hus- 
band, Prof. Roberts-Austen of the Royal 
Mint, London, attended the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Toronto. Mrs. Roberts- 
Austen, whose name before her marriage 
was Miss° Aldridge, comes of a clever 
family, her sister being an artist, while 
her brother is a novelist. She is a very 
active worker in many good causes and is 
also a warm advocate of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE 
has returned to New York City, from her 
summer among the Iroquois Indians, and 
is working on her forthcoming book of 
“The Ancient and Modern Iroquois In- 
dians,.”” This work will include, besides 
a history of the organization of the League 
of the Iroquois, the religion, myths, mys- 
teries and theories of the different phases 
of Indian life. It will also incorporate 
various legends and the origin of brooches, 
masks, etc. As soon as the volume is in 
the hands of the publishers, Mrs. Converse 
will start on a lecture tour, speaking on the 
“Ancient Iroquois.’’ This lecture will be 
illustrated with pictures, which will tell 
the story of the historic Iroquois. During 
the summer Mrs. Converse has done 
ethnological work for the Museum of 
Natural History in this city, and has also 
made a collection of relics for the State 
Museum at Albany, where a portion of 
her Indian collection is now on exhibition, 
and where also her entire collection will 
finally be deposited. 


Mrs. WILLIAM NuNN, who died re- 
cently at Cynthiana, Ky., at the age of 
eighty-two years, was a woman of rare 
accomplishments and a wide social in- 
fluence. Her first husband was Prof. 
Howard M. Henderson, and of this union 
Rev. Dr. Howard Henderson, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conference, was born. Her second 
husband was a generous Methodist lay- 
man. His elegant home, known as Forest 
Hill, was the scene of many brilliant 
social occasions, the most notable of 
which was the entertainment, while a 
candidate for President, of Gen. Winfield 
Scott and suite. Many political caucuses 
of national importance were held at Forest 
Hill, in which Clay, Letcher, Crittenden, 
and other Whig notables figured. When 
Mr. Clay passed to Washington by car- 
riage to Maysville, where he took the 
boat for Wheeling, Forest Hill was his 
favorite home, being twenty-five miles 
from Lexington and thirty-eight from 
Maysville. He appointed Howard Hen- 
derson to the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
On one occasion Mrs. Nunn entertained 
twenty-eight ministers during a confer- 
ence, and one day dined sixty-five preach- 
ers. Bishop McTyeire designated her 
“the Lady Huntingdon of Southern 





Methodism,”’ 


» 
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THE SMITH SISTERS’ PORTRAITS. 


On the winding banks of the swiftly- 
flowing Housatonic is the home of a far- 
away relative of New Haven’s well-loved 
author, Donald G. Mitchell. This is a 
sort of house-that-Jack-built story, and it 
would be hard to decide which is most 
interesting, the old house, built in 1812; 
the hospitable gentleman, who made us 
welcome; the sweet, old-fashioned garden, 
whose flowers we rifled; or the treasure of 
the house, that had been the objective 
point of our afternoon’s drive. We had 
gone thither to see the pictures of five very 
remarkable women, known to fame as the 
‘Smith sisters.”’ 

There are seven portraits in the collec- 
tion, painted in Hartford, in 1812, and 
now hanging on either side of Dea. Mit- 
chell’s wide front hall. As you enter, 
first on your left is Zephaniah Smith, who 
in the last century was an honored pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Newton, 
Ct. His wife, Hannah, in stiff frilled cap, 
looks out of the canvas opposite, while 
beyond on either side of the hall are the 
portraits of the five daughters whose life 
record is but another proof that there is 
nothing new under the sun—not even the 
new woman. 

Next to her mother’s portrait hangs 
that of the eldest daughter, Hancy Zephina, 
It was hoped that a son would be the first 
comer to the family hearth, and the 
father’s name, prepared for the unborn 
boy, was softened to suit the daughter. 
Next is Secretia Lucretia, black-haired 
and slender-fingered, as are all the sisters; 
then Laurelle Aleorila, whose liquid name 
slips as easily from one’s memory as from 
one’s tongue; while on the opposite wall 
are the two youngest daughters of the 
worthy pastor, Julia Evalina and Abigail 
Hodassah. 

With the exception of Julia Evalina, 
who married at the tender age of eighty- 
six, the sisters lived unwed; perhaps the 
artistic temperament indicated by her 
‘accomplishments may have made her 
more susceptible than her sisters to the 
tender passion. It is of Julia Evalina 
that the story is told that, returning 
from Troy, where she had been teaching, 
she had as fellow-travellers in the stage- 
coach two gentlemen, who, for the sake 
of privacy, were conversing in French. 
She told them, modestly, that she under- 
stood French. They thanked her, and 
continued their conference in Latin. Again 
she was obliged to interrupt them, and 
declare her ability to understand this also. 
Then Greek was resorted to, but in vain; 
Greek, too, was understood by this re- 
markable young woman. How many B. 
A.’s and Ph, D.’s able to follow an easy 
conversation in Greek and Latin do the 
women’s colleges of to-day afford? 

{t was not, however, for their accom- 
plishments, nor for their beauty, which 
their portraits testify was great, that the 
Smith sisters are remembered throughout 
New England, but for their devotion to 
the great principle which formed the cor- 
ner-stone of American liberties, the stone 
on which the colonies and the English 
fatherland split—‘‘No taxation without 
representation.’’ Tax bills might be sent 
to the sisters on their Glastonbury farm, 
the tax gatherer might do his best to collect 
the revenues due from them to the State, 
only by seizure of their goods could the 
tax be collected; and year after year, 
attached to their cows as to their princi- 
ples, the sisters attended the auction sale 
and brought back their own. Once the 
cows proved refractory, and had to be 
returned to the farm at milking time. 
Once Hancy Zephina found herself at 
the sale without sufficient money for the 
purchase, and unable to borrow of the 
men who were her neighbors. But the 
twenty minutes allowed her for the mile 
ride to her home and back proved more 
than enouglrfor the purpose, and Sephina 
had two minutes to spare when she re- 
turned. Not until Julia Evalina gave her 
heart and hand to her suitor, the judge, 
did Glastonbury receive unchallenged the 
taxes levied. Then, fearing that under 
the law of Connecticut, which made a man 
responsible for his wife’s debts, his body 
could be seized, the judge went up on the 
last day of grace and paid the tax. 

One could fill a volume with the quaint 
and original traits of these ‘‘new women.”’ 
They lived to a ripe old age, the youngest 
dying at ninety-six, and even in death 
they were original. Once in seven years 
the black-winged messenger visited the 
homestead and called away one of its 
household, until he had gathered them all 
on the other side of the dark river. Had 
they, perhaps, in their long and busy lives 
found nothing certain but death and taxes? 
The ample hall in which the old paintings 
hang takes a new interest from the lives so 
full of nineteenth, even the twentieth cen- 
tury, vividness, and the whisperings of 
the wind in the Indian-planted apple-tree; 
the murmuring of the river as it flows 
more gently than its wont past the green 
turf of the Indian burial ground; even 
the mellow voice of our lovable enter- 
tainer mingle in harmonious minor tones 
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that strike oddly on the bold major of 
these maiden sisters’ lives.—Eila J. Har- 
ris for the Sunday Republican. 


-_——-_ 


MORE ABOUT THE SMITH SISTERS. 





Miss Frances Ellen Burr, of Hartford, 
Conn., writes to the Springfield Republi- 
can: 


Allow me to correct a few errors in a 
letter in your last Sunday’s issue. I was 
perhaps as well acquainted with the 
Smith sisters as any one now living, per- 
haps better than any one else. I visited 
in their home and slept there many nights, 
and Julia Smith, the translator of the 
Bible, gave me many points with reference 
to my writing a biography of her, and her 
family. But I have never done it, and 
probably never shall. 

The term “Smith sisters’’ applies espe- 
cially to the last two survivors of this 
remarkable family; the other three were 
unknown to fame. Hence, Hancy Zeph- 
ina was not present at the sale of any of 
the famous cows; she died several years 
before those dramatic Jerseys came on to 
the stage of action. Abby, the youngest 
of the family, was the one who ‘‘set the 
ball in motion,’’ or took the step which 
led to their fame, a surprise to them more 
than to any one else. She was the soul of 
simplicity, and as unsophisticated in the 
ways of the world as achild, It was this 
very simplicity and honesty of purpose that 
formed the basis of the popularity that 
came to them in the hundreds of letters 
and articles published in papers all over 
the country in the early ’70’s, and perhaps 
ran through that decade. “Abby Smith 
and her cows’’ became a household word, 

She and her sister, Julia, protested 
against the high taxes which her town 
levied upon them—‘“higher than they 
taxed the men’’—and Abby prepared a 
speech to be given at the town meeting of 
Glastonbury in the fall of 1873. She was 
refused admission to the town hall to 
make it, so she was assisted into a wagon 
outside, from which she delivered the 
speech that afterwards went the rounds 
of the papers. It was the quaint, old- 
fashioned simplicity of her language that 
took the hearts of all who read it. She 
sent it to me the day after she delivered 
it, for publication in the Times in this 
city, but that paper didn’t care to publish 
it, so I sent it to the Courant of this city, 
where it first appeared; then the Spring- 
field Republican printed it, and from 
there it went the rounds, ‘The Glaston- 
bury mails came freighted with letters for 
these hitherto unknown women, and 
Abby would say to me in her quaint, old- 
fashioned way: ‘‘I declare! don’t it beat 
all! Did you ever see anything like it? 
To think that speech of mine did all this!’ 

Then the cows came before the public, 
for they (the sisters, not the cows) refused 
to pay taxes on general principles. They 
were sold and bought back again for sev- 
eral years, or until Julia married, a few 
weeks before her 87th birthday. After 
that she let her husband attend to the 
taxes, and he preferred to pay them. 
Abby had died the year before Julia mar- 
ried, Afterward, Mr. Parker (Julia’s 
husband) persuaded her to sell the old 
Smith homestead and buy a place in the 
suburbs of Hartford, which she did, to 
the sorrow of her closing years, for she 
never saw much happiness after she left 
her old home, which her father had al- 
ways advised her never to part with. 

Abby, the youngest, died at the age of 
81, instead of 96, as your correspondent 
has it. Julia died when not quite 94 
The mystic number of seven seemed to 
figure considerably in this family. The 
mother of the five sisters died 14 years 
(two sevens) after her husband, who died 
in 1836. The first daughter to die followed 
the mother in seven years, or in 1857. The 
second one followed her sister seven years 
later; the oldest of the family followed in 
seven years more, and the youngest (Abby) 
kept the same occult number in play by 
dying seven years later, or in 1878. Julia, 
a mathematician of no small ability, was 
the one to break the spell of the potent 
‘seven,’ She died in 1886, eight years 
after Abby. 

The names of these sisters are as re- 
markable as everything else about them, 
and are never spelled right in the news- 
papers. I will put them in typewriting, 
and trust your proof-reader will follow 
“copy: Hancy Zephina, Cyrinthia Sa- 
cretia, Laurilla Aleroyla, Julia Evelina, 
Abby Hadassah. 


A. A. Parker, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
who married Julia, was seven months 


older than she. He died in 1893, almost 
102 years of age. 


—_—-=-— 


TREE-PLANTING FOR MADAM WILLARD. 


There was a tree-planting in honor of 
the mother of Miss Frances E. Willard at 
North Danville, Vt., Aug. 30, 1897. 

A mid-summer meeting, under the aus- 

pices of the Vermont W. C, T. U., had been 
carried on the week previous at Lyndon- 
ville Campground, with crowds of people 
on Sunday. Miss Willard, Katharine Lente 
Stevenson and Anna Gordon spoke. Hon. 
John C. Martin, secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
Mrs. Emilie D. Martin, National Superin- 
tendent (W. C. T. U.) of department for 
the “Promotion of Purity in Literature 
}and Art,’’ Jennie Fowler Willing, and 
| many other leaders in philanthropic and 
| Christian work, were in attendance, and 
| these all contributed to the excellence of 
| the meeting. 
Tree-planting Day was perfect in air 
and sunshine. From the top of Danville 
| Hill the White Mountains could be seen, 
| 








and green hills sweeping far into a com- 


plete horizon. A schoolhouse stands on 





; 
the place where the old Hill house stood. 


This was embowered in green, and a line 
of evergreens was along the fence, driven 
into the ground to simulate a hedge. 
The relatives of Miss Willard occupied 
the platform fronting the schoolhouse. 
Among these was a little namesake, 
Frances Willard, whom she held in her 
arms while a snap-shot was taken. The 
porch was filled with those who were to 
take part in the programme; the organ 
was out in the yard. It was a strange 
mixture of the grave and gay. The old 
leather-covered family Bible of the Stan- 
tons was brought out, and Mrs. Rice read 
the 90th Psalm. Favorite hymns of the 
mother were sung. Tender and tearful 
tributes were given of the mother, and 
then Miss Willard repeated maxims 
familiar to her childhood years, of great 
strength, that showed something of her 
environment. She had to come into a 
great place, stamped from her welcome 
birth, and guarded by such a home. 

Mr. Drew, of North Danville, paid a 
glowing tribute to woman’s worth and 
work, asking for her an equal place with 
man. He was heartily applauded. 

When the tree was settled in its place, 
Mrs. Ida Read, president Vermont W. C. 
T. U., led in shoveling the earth, Miss 
Willard showing her early country cul- 
ture by her skilful use of the shovel. She 
also dashed on water with a will. A silver 
tablet was fastened to the tree, and a 
cedar wreath hung on the topmost bough. 
This was made from a tree growing near 
where the father’s birth-home was, in 
Wheelock. 


We plant this tree, 

For love, for hope, for memory. 

And ever green these fruits shall be. 
Each circling year their sweet enhances. 
Grow, tree, O tree, in memory 

Of her, the mother of “our Frances.’’ 


EsTHeER 8S. Housu. 
Sladiiediaamal 
A DAY WITH SOCRATES. 

I had always wanted to see Athens. 
Next to seeing the ‘*Lord’s land,”’ and the 
land of the Pharoah’s, this was the sweet 
dream of my youth, On Saturday, March 
16, this dream was realized. I was in 
Athens the beautiful, walking and talk- 
ing with the leaders of Greek thought of 
the fifth century. I was with Socrates, 
the soul of wisdom. Together we walked 
the street, the forum, the market-place, 
and the public assembly. Belated guests, 
we went to the house of Callicles, and to 
that delectable feast of the sophist, Gor- 
gias. 

Now I am on the road to the Acropolis. 
Here is a group of the Graces by Socrates; 
for, being the son of a statuary, he nat- 
urally began life asa sculptor. But who 
could talk in that silent language to pos- 
terity, when his ‘‘divine voice’’ was call- 
ing him? No! He could neither be a 
sculptor nor a politician. These would 
entail sacrifices of principle, and the 
abandonment of his proper vocation. He 
must be an educator. This was his divine 
commission, witnessed by oracles and 
dreams and signs. He must work to pro- 
mote the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the people. 

Together we go to the Agora. I meet 
men of wisdom. Protagoras is there; 
Glaucus is with us; and then and there, in 
his usual dialogue, Socrates discusses 
questions bearing on everything that 
most concerns a thinking man; questions 
touching the way of right living in con- 
trast with simply living; questions con- 
cerning ‘‘what a man should be, and up 
to what point, both in old age and youth.” 
I listened to the polished Polus; to the 
jingling sounds of Gorgias. 

I mark the unfailing deference and cour- 
tesy of Socrates, as he attempts to edu- 
cate and nurture the soul of his listener. 
With his direct power of persuasion upon 
every subject, I hear him say: ‘There is 
no better thing for a State than that its 
women and its men be alike as good as 
possible; denying that one kind of educa- 
tion will make a good guardian of a man 
and another kind a good guardian of a 
woman; but insisting that in the adminis- 
tration of an estate there are no pursuits 
which devolve upon a woman as a wo- 
man, nor upon a man as aman.” I feast 
upon the words that fall from his lips, as 
he speaks of the soul, ‘not as she is now, 
corrupted through contact with the body, 
but such as she might be, brought safely 
out of the sea, where at present she lies 
sunk, having shaken off the shells and 
pebbles and masses of earthy and stony 
substances, which by reason of her enjoy- 
ment on earth of the called good 
things of life, cling close about her.” 
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I meet .Eschylus, the great tragic poet, 
jealous to be initiated into the mysteries 
that give promise of a future life. I talk 
with Euripides, as he puts the question: 
“Who knows, whether to live be not to 
die, and whether to die be not to live?” 
Great men these! and Socrates greater 
than all, in his unselfish love of truth, and 
in his zeal for human improvement 

Here, on this memorable March day, I 
am in Athens, the kingdom of art, and 
I worship on her Acropolis the spirit of 





Beauty., But [ am a sentimental traveller 


for alas! in the Agora where I stand, 


Socrates is not, nor the multitude who 
hung upon his words. But as thoughts 
are things, his very prison walls are hung 
with living pictures, and in colors as 
fadeless as those on Pompeii’s fateful 
wall. When I say they are not here I 
scarcely speak the truth, for the associa- 
tions of the spot have called up their 
memorable shades. Not mere forms thin 
as air, but real living potentialities. 

I am standing on Mars Hill, opposite 
that rock-cut tomb that my guide points 
to as Socrates’ prison. I feel in my own 
mentality that we are never separated 
from thuse who have preceded us in any 
place or age; that we are never separated 
from God, nor from our fellow men. 
True, Socrates, the worshipper and advo- 
cate of everything that is good, has passed 
through the great ‘conflict of life;’’ but 
he is living, thinking still. I am _ sur- 
rounded by all the immortals of beautiful 
Athens. I call to mind how the thoughts 
of Socrates fed upon Infinite Mind; how 
his thinking self unfolded and became 
more and more self-conscious; knowingly 
conscious of his real, true, godlike na- 
ture; how the truth he sought for and 
taught the people, and for which he 
dared to die, is and will be forever ac- 
complishing that for which he labored— 
the betterment of men. 

Socrates still lives and walks with me; 
for “the soul and the soul’s truth are 
deathless, and retain their youth.” 

MARY WoopDWARD WEATHERBEE. 


-_--— 


QUIPS ABOUT WOMEN. 





“What is that immense assembly of 
women?” 

“That? Oh, that is the Federation of 
the Federation of the Federations.”’— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 

Brown —I see that the seal question has 
come up again. 

Jones-Oh, yes. My wife notified me 
last night that she must have a complete 
sealskin outfit next winter.—Puck. 

A New York reporter heard one woman 
describe another as “bounded on the 
north by servants, on the south by chil- 
dren, on the east by ailments, and on the 
west by clothes.”’ 

‘There’ doesn’t seem to be as many 
women poets as there used to be.”’ 

“No; and it’s largely the fault of the 
typesetting machines,”’ 

“As to how?” 

“They don’t have any italics.-—Indian- 
apolis Journal. , 

An exchange says: 

There are some things which a woman 
can do which are beyond man. She can 
ride 500 miles without getting out of the 
train for a drink, She can enjoy an even- 
ing visit without smoking a half-dozen 
cigars. She can endure the torturing 
distraction of a house full of children all 
day, while her husband cuffs them all 
howling to bed before he has been home 
an hour. Every day a woman endures a 
dress that would make an athletic swoon. 
She is afraid of a mouse, and runs from a 
cow, but the biggest crush in the world 
would not keep her from the “remnant” 
counter at a drapery sale. 


-_- 


THE W.C.T. U. NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





3uffalo preparations for the National 
Convention are progressing rapidly. The 
Committee is composed of 120 ladies. 
twenty-one of whom are chairmen. All 
are working with great interest for this 
great gathering. The Music Hall Com- 
mittee, under the management of Mrs. 
Frances W. Cooper, 77 Hodge Avenue, are 
in receipt of many applications for seats 
from every State in the Union. Many 
have already been sold at $1 a piece. All 
boxes are sold, 

The 600 delegates from every State and 
Territory will occupy the front seats in 
Music Hall; they will represent one of the 
largest bodies of organized effort in the 
world. They are selected from the most 
intelligent and influential women in the 
land. The forty departments of work, 
each National in its scope, with State and 
county subdivisions each under the con- 
trol of the National officers and superin- 
tendents; each having for her staff the 
State officers, and they in turn the county 
officials of their State and Territory. Each 
of these will hold daily department meet- 
ings independent and outside of the great 
mass meetings at Music Hall. 

The Decoration Committee, with Mrs. 
Say, Mrs. Luce, and Mrs. Helen as man- 
agers, will make the auditorium beautiful. 
Our National Banner will occupy a con- 
spicuous place, where its different depart- 
ments of work will be viewed by all. On 
its red, white and blue stripes surrounded 
by a coat of arms of each State, an eagle 
with outstretched wings clutches the 
shield, and holds aloft in his beak a scroll 
with the inscription, ‘‘For God and Home 
and Every Land.’’ This, with State, 
county and local banners, will make Music 
Hall ring a silent welcome to all, 

The postal service will be under the 
skilful management of Mrs. S. J. Best in 
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Music Hall, where no one need fear of 
their mail being delayed or retained. 

The information bureau will be under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. A. H, Henry 
who will impart information in regard ty 
anything in connection with the Convep. 
tion. 

The telegraph and telephone wil] be 
under the management of Mrs, Nettie 
Fegan, and her associate Mrs. Josie Wil. 
son is chairman of the check-room, 

Music Hall will be headquarters for 
Sabbath services, where Lady Henry Som. 
erset will preach Oct. 31. Many prom. 
nent speakers from abroad will fill the 
various pulpits in the city. 

The Financial Committee will have 
Mrs. Dauel as chairman and Mr. George 
Vv. Foreman, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Guarantee Co., as treasurer. Some 
leading merchants and wealthy citizens 
have promised financial support. 

The Reception Committee, with Mrs. 
M. A. Gracy, chairman, will meet al] 
trains and delegates, and escort them to 
where they are to be entertained. Extra 
street-car service will be supplied, under 
the courteous management of Mrs. Charles 
Lowes, chairman. 

The Lunch Committee, with Mrs. M, E. 
Chriswell, as chairman, will see that all 
delegates receive careful attention from 
the caterer and his twenty attendants, at 
noon each day of the convention, for the 
small sum of twenty cents. Arrange. 
ments for refreshments for visitors will be 
reported later. 

The Usher Committee, with Mrs. Brush 
and Mrs. Gray, will snccessfully manage 
every detail essential to the success of the 
convention. 

The Transportation Committee will 
secure reduced rates to Niagara Falls and 
other places of interest and report to Miss 
Maude Jackson, chairman of the pages, 

Mrs. Dr. A. B. Wilson, general chair. 
man of the Convention Local Committee, 
is doing all in her power to make the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention of 1897 
a grand success. 

The Living Shield, composed of 2, 
Buffalo children dressed in red, white and 
blue, on exhibition during the parade of 
the National G. A. R. Encampment, and 
wildly cheered by 500,000 spectators, will 
be reproduced for the admiration of the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention. A more 
beautiful sight could not be seen. 

The Music Committee, with Mrs. Viola 
Shingler, chairman, has secured « mag- 
nificent chorus choir composed of fifty 
voices of ladies only, with all parts, under 
the leadership of Prof. Mischka, Quar- 
tettes and duets will be rendered by some 
of the finest singers during the conven- 
tion’s sessions. 

—e eC 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 


The part taken by women at the meet- 
ings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Detroit, and of 
the British Association at Toronto, shows 
that they are doing original work that is 
valued and recognized, 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read papers before both associa- 
tions on some of the results of her study 
of the Omaha tribe. 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. the student of Mexi- 
can archeology, read a paper at Detroit 
on “The Superstitions, Practices, and 
Beliefs of the Ancient M xicans.’’ Mrs. 
Nuttall represented the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum at the Ethnological 
Congress held some months ago at Riga, 
Russia, and she secured valuable gifts of 
collections of antiques for the museum, 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, at Detroit, 
gave a paper on ‘‘Koreshanity, a Latter- 
Day Cult,’’ and Miss Foster, of Buffalo, 
discussed the economic position of woman 
and showed how advance in civilization 
depended on the recognition of the right 
of women to enter such occupations as 
they can fill. F. M. A. 


-_--_ 


WHAT WOMEN SAY. 





It is said ‘The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’’ In the voice of the 
people there is a soprano as well as a bass, 
if the soprano is never heard, how can 
you know the voice of God?—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. 

The one most precious and _ priceless 
possession on earth is peace of mind. It 
is the mental capital out of which all 
worthy work springs. It is the first and 
the one indispensable condition of any 
achievement worth the name. And when 
one comes to think of it, his peace of 
mind is seldom invaded by others, but 
instead by his own moods, his own trains 
of reflection. Life should be radiant, 
abounding, serene, with the positive 
serenity of high purpose and noble ex- 
hilaration, not the mere passive repose OF 
even inertia that is sometimes mistaken 
for serenity. Serenity is the state of 
abounding purpose, of generous enthu- 
siasm, of the continual outgoing; not at all 
of passivity, or of brooding over one’s 
real or imaginary trials.—Lilian Whiting. 
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Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 






Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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HOUSE HINTS AND HELPS. 

The wise mother will see to it that her 
children eat their three meals at regular 
hours, and that all vegetables and fruit 
in which they indulge are fresh and ripe. 
If her boy filches a sun-warmed cucumber 
from the garden and eats it out of hand, 
she need not be surprised at his sudden 
and violent attack of illness ; and if he 
munches green apples between his meals, 
intestinal disorders will be the natural 
result of this course. Children cannot 
too early learn habits of moderation and 
self-control. 

A cupboard washstand is something 
new in house-furnishing. It has the ap- 
pearance of a cabinet when closed. When 
opened it displays a tiled washstand, with 
ewer and bowl. There are also shelves 
for toilet appliances, brackets for the 
sponge cup and small pitcher, and rails 
for towels. There isa mirror on one of 
the doors that open in front of the wash- 
stand and the other has pockets for 
brushes and combs, 

Cooking utensils, if of granite ware or 
porcelain lined, are easily kept clean, and 
if well cared for will last for years. Pot 
cleaners and scrapers are indispensable. 
Pot cleaners of iron rings linked together 
are excellent for cleaning cooking uten- 
sils and pans. Scrapers of pliable steel 
and thn as a knife blade and provided 
with handles are a boon to the house- 
keeper. Among other conveniences area 
good meat chopper or grinder, a raisin 
seeder which costs but a small sum, 
double boilers or farina kettles for cook- 
ing rice, oatmeal, etc., without danger of 
scorching or burning, and improved cake 
tins from which the cake can be removed 
without breaking. 


A delicious way to make a peach pie is 
with the uncooked fruit. Bake a shell of 
dainty puff paste. When done put ina 
half-inch layer of stewed and sweetened 
peaches, to which three chopped kernels 
for every eight peaches cooked have been 
added. Fill up the crust with uncooked 
peaches, the ripest and sweetest to be 
had. Add sugar enough to sweeten them 
well and set the pie in the oven for about 
three minutes to melt the sugar ; then set 
it away to cool. Heap with whipped 
cream before serving. 


A large number of the preservatives on 
sale, claimed to be harmless, and offered 
as a substitute for the coeking and can- 
ning process, contain salicylic acid as the 
chief ingredient. As is well known, sa- 
licylic acid is a powerful anti-septic. 
Taken into the stomach its action arrests 
the process of digestion. In France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and the South American 
States having pure food laws, its sale has 
been forbidden. Its use in food is pro- 
hibited in Pennsylvania by decision of the 
dairy and food commissioner. 


A large funnel that fits into the mouth 
of preserve jars will be found of great as- 
sistance to the housekeeper at this season 
of canning and preserving. ‘‘To prevent 
breakage when filling the jars,’ Mrs. 
Rorer advises that they be slipped ‘‘side- 
wise into a kettle of hot water, rolling 
them so that every part may be quickly 
and uniformly heated. An old and thor- 
oughly tested method is to set the jar on 
a folded wet towel, put in a silver or other 
metal table-spoon, fill about one-third full 
with moderately hot water, add as much 
more boiling water, shake so as to heat 
the entire jar, then empty it and quickly 
fill it with the fruit to overflowing. Run 
a heated silver knife around the inside of 
the jar, to break any air bubbles that may 
have been caught with the fruit, and ad- 
just the rubber, then lift the lid from the 
hot water and place it on at once. After 
Sealing stand the jars out of a draft over 
night. The gass by that time will have 
contracted, and the lids will, in conse- 
quence, be loose. Wipe each jar careful- 
ly and give the top an extra turn. Put 
away in a cool, not cold, dark closet. 


Gingham gowns made with lining are 
quite warm enough to wear until really 
cold weather sets in, and if made of dark 
coloring are as useful as and much more 
comfortable than serge or cheviot. This 
season's ginghams are to be had in plaids, 
checks, and stripes, and of most suitable 
and effective colors. 


Brighter colors are fashionable on 





gowns and hats now, and satisfactory re- 





sults can be secured by some bright rib- 
bons or trimming on a gown that has 
done duty all summer. Dark vests in 
place of the white chiffon and lace will 
make a light-colored gown sufficiently 
sombre for autumn wear, while substi- 
tuting red tlowers in place of white feath- 
ers will completely transform a straw hat 
that has too summery an appearance. 

The Eton jacket figures conspicuously 
in the coming cool-weather styles, though 
many changes are introduced in this 
fetching little garment, detracting some- 
what from its individuality, though not 
from its beauty and popularity. Ruche 
effects, flowing sleeves, fanciful revers, 
and elaborate collars adorn this once ultra- 
simple jacket, yet the stylish, becoming 
Eton remains in plain sight. 

A very closely fitted sleeve with a crisp 
little puff that bas not the slightest super- 
fluous material under the arms is one of 
the favored models both for dress and 
utility this fall. Quite as popular also is 
the much modified mutton-leg shape, 
smooth and snug from wrist to elbow, but 
generally with leaf-point finish or flaring 
tabbed cuff falling over the hand. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Anna B. Gray, M. D., a physician in 
Chicago, in writing on fallen women, 
says: “I have talked with all sorts of 
women, from common prostitutes to the 
purest matron, and this is my surest con- 
viction, that the commonest and largest 
factor in the seduction of unmarried 
women, is unadulterated ignorgnce.”’ 


It is impossible to succeed in a business 
nowadays unless you show a polite bear- 
ing towards those from whom you expect 
custom, and a well-managed house will 
see to it that all the help are carefully 
trained in the one important point of 
good manners. Soft words and smiling 
faces bring as many customers as low 
prices and attractive newspaper advertis- 
ing.—Printer’s Ink. 

A Pennsylvania husband came home 
drunk and tumbled into bed with his 
boots on. His patient wife sewed him 
up tight in the sheets and proceeded to 
give hima sound thrashing. As soon as 
released he had her arrested for ‘‘assault,”’ 
and the judge proceeded to commend the 
wife and gave the husband ten days on 
bread and water in the workhouse. Some 
men have no appreciation of the efforts of 
a good wife. 

A daughter of a Revolutionary soldier 
is residing in Stamford, who might, with- 
out much fear of dispute, set up a claim 
to be the youngest real ‘daughter of the 
Revolution” living. Her name is Mrs. 
Nancy A. Warren, and her age is sixty- 
five years. She is a daughter of Elisha 
Gifford, of Patterson, N. Y., who in 1830 
married Polly Washburn, of Carmel, N. Y., 
she being then twenty-nine years and he 
eighty-two years of age. 

The story that Street Commissioner 
Waring has ordered the docking of the 
tails of the horses employed in his de- 
partment is authoritatively denied, as we 
expected it would be. He is as much op- 
posed to the barbarous and inartistic prac- 
tice of docking horses’ tails as is Presi- 
dent Angell of the society with the long 
name. The report probably grew, as false- 
hoods will grow from little truths, some- 
times, out of the fact that the New York 
street cleaning commissioner ordered the 
docking of some inefficient employees’ 
wages. 

‘Justice’ (so-called), under the old 
régime, counted sex as nothing. The 
physical weakness and finer nervous or- 
ganization of woman were allowed no 
claim upon its mercy. Primary or capital 
punishment, as to burning and beheading, 
was the same for women as for men, and 
the shocking apparatus of the torture- 
chamber served for both sexes. The elabo- 
rate rules for the application of the ques- 
tion, published in Louis XIV.’s reign (and 
abolished only in the reign of Louis XVI.), 
specified the costume which women and 
girls should wear in the hands of the 
torturer. 

In one of our New England villages 
there lived until recently two aged sisters, 
one eighty-five years old and the other 
seventy-four. Neither had ever married, 
and they were almost more pronouncedly 
of the Mary E. Wilkins type than those 





famous creations themselves. The elder 
sister succumbed to the grippe last winter, 
and the younger one, dazed by her be- 
reavement, was glad to accept the kindly 
service of her neighbors in making nec- 
essary arrangements. The day before the 
funeral something was said to her about 
putting on black, and for the first time 
she roused herself to retort thus against 
modern extravagance: ‘‘ Black? Of 
course I shall wear mourning for Caroline 
some time; but there’s a lot of good 
clothes of mine and hers that I’m going 
to wear out first.”’ 

An illustration of how two congenial 
women may make a home together and 
divide-the expense—each thereby enjoy- 
ing the benefit of charms and conveniences 
that she could not afford alone—may be 
found in one of the new and admirably 
arranged apartment houses in Boston. 
‘*Here, among others, live two professional 
women,’’ writes their friend, Miss Lilian 
Whiting. ‘One is a famous oculist, Dr. 
Dexter, a woman whose counsel and treat- 
ment regarding the eye is held as among 
the ablest in the country; the other is a 
brilliant and delightful German lady, 
Fraiilein Stolle, artist, lecturer and teacher 
of languages—a versatile genius who does 
half a dozen things at once and each bet- 
ter than the other. Fraiilein Stolle has 
invented, so to speak, a new entertain- 
ment. ‘Two years ago she returned from 
Europe, where she had made the rounds 
of the great art galleries, both the Con- 
tinental and British, and had rediscovered 
for herself the secret of the coloring of 
lantern slides, so that she is now able, 
through her stereopticon, to give an even- 
ing’s exhibition of the great masterpieces 
of art, ancient and modern, reproducing 
portrait and landscape in the colors of 
the original.’’ 

The Boston Transcript tells a story of a 
little boy ona visit. He had not been taught 
to say his prayers, and when he saw the 
little boys of the house say theirs he had 
a sense of not being ‘‘in it’’ at all, and 
went to bed melancholy. The second 
night came, and he heard the children 
once more go through what was to him 
their remarkable rigmarole, ending in 
‘‘Amen,’”’ and when they were done he 
said: 

‘Auntie, I want to say 
too.”’ 

‘Very well, go on,’’ she answered. The 
boy went down prettily on his knees, and 
rattled off: 

‘‘First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his country MEN!” 

Then he rose, proudly conscious of 
having done the right thing. 


my prayers, 


-_—-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LEAP-YEAR BOY. 


9 


** To-morrow birthday!”’’ said 
Robby to Bobby. 

“What is your birfday?” said Bobby to 
Robby. 

“Why, to-morrow,”’ said Robby. 

Now Robby was nearly six years old 
and a person of great importance. 

“! don’t mean that!’ said little Bobby, 
who was not yet four. ‘I mean, what is 
our birfday? Is it good to eat?”’ 

“Why! why-ee! Bobby Bell! don’t you 
have birthdays?” cried Robby, opening 
his eyes. 

“No!” said Bobby, opening his mouth. 
‘*T neber saw one.” 

“You don't see them!’ said Robby, ina 
patronizing tone. ‘You hare them! It is 
the day you were born, and you have a 
party, and presents, and a birthday-cake 
with frosting and your name on it in pink 
letters, and candy and oranges, and a gold 
dollar with grandmamma’s love to her 
dear little boy. Do you really MEAN that 
you never had one, Bobby Bell?” 

Little Bobby looked very grave. ‘‘I do’ 
know,” he said. ‘I's going to ask 
mamma.” So he trotted in to his mother. 

‘‘Mamma,” he said, ‘‘why don’t [ have 
birfdays?”’ 

Mamma looked very sorry. ‘ Dear! 
dear!’ she said. ‘*Now who has been tell- 
ing my leap-year boy about birthdays? 
Come and sit in mamma’s lap and tell me 
all about it, and then I will tell yow all 
about it.” 

So Bobby climbed up into mamma’s lap 
and hid his face in her dress and sobbed 
out his little story about frosted cake and 
pink letters, and gold dollars with grand- 
mamma’s love to her dear little boy. 
‘And I neber—I neber had any!’ he said, 
piteously. 

Then mamma told Bobby a funny little 
story. It was about the years, and it told 
how they came along, one after another, 
and how each year had just the same 
number of days in it. 

Three—hundred—and sixty-tive! 

So many days I've been alive. 

Storm and shine; and sorrow and cheer, 
Really, there never ‘ras such a year. 

That is what each one says before it 
puts on its nightcap and goes to sleep. 
But every fourth year there comes one 
who is bigger than the rest. He has one 


is my 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








day more, and he is very proud of it, and 
holds his head very high, and says: 
Three—hundred—and sixty-six ! 
One more day for frolicsome tricks ; 
One day more for mirth and for play. 
Look at me! Look at me! One MORE 
DAY!!! 

‘‘And so, four years ago,’’ said mamma, 
“there came one of these extra days, and 
it was the very best day that any year 
ever brought, for on that day my Bobby 
was born! Think of that!’ 

Bobby laughed and clapped his little 
fat hands. 

**And so,”’ continued mamma, “of course 
my Bobby couldn’t have another birthday 
till another long year came round, with 
another extra day. And now—whisper, 
Bobby !—now the long year has come; and 
next Friday is your birthday, dear; and 
you are going to have—oh! but | mustn’t 
tell!’ 

Mamma laughed and shook her head, 
and didn’t tell any more, but her eyes 
told a great deal; and that was all Bobby 
wanted, for he was very fond of surprises 
and secrets. He hugged mamma, and 
then he hugged himself, and then he went 
and hugged the kitten, and told her all 
about it, and what he thouyht he was 
going to have. 

Well, and it all came true, and a great 
deal more; for Bobby had the finest birth- 
day that ever any little boy had, or any 
little girl either. In fact, it was so very 
fine, that | couldn’t possibly write about 
it in common black ink on white paper. 
I should have to take silver paper and 
gold ink; and | cannot do that, so I shall 
have to stop now. Isn’t that too bad?— 
Laura E. Richards, in Companion. 





PHYSICIANS’ ADIRONDACK EXCURSIONS. 

During September a series of Physi- 
cians’ excursions will be run over the 
Fitchburg Railroad to the Adirondacks, 
and no one not familiar with the beauties 
of that region should lose the opportu- 
nity of touring it at this time. ‘The excur- 
sions will leave Boston, Sept. 7 and 21, and 
be under the personal supervision of Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, manager of the Adiron- 
dack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountains for 
twenty-five years, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with their beauties. All of the best 
section will be included in the tours, and 
the service will be first-class in every 
respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermontin one grand panorama 
of mountain, lake and river, and the at- 
mosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will bea sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten. 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this 
opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the 
hotels and railroads have arranged to 
perform the service at actual cost and to 
give the best they have. 

The rates will be $55.00 and $40.00, ac- 
cording to tour selected, which amount 
inciudes all expenses. 

While designated ‘Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,” it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. 

For itinerary anc information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. 
C. McV. Tobey, Manager Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, 220 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

a 
WISE MEN KNOW 
It is folly to build upon a poor founda- 
tion, either in architecture or in health. 
A foundation of sand is insecure, and to 
deaden symptoms by narcotics or nerve 
compounds is equally dangerous and de- 
ceptive. The true way to build up health 
is to make your blood pure, rich and 
nourishing by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s Pi.us act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Sto 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “That Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.co 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the shyaleal 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story” 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
_“‘A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakéspeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’”’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, Tone + $2.50 


Maria Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Ilus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popains authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each ‘ 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself. Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 
_ A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWartTuHMore, 

’ PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dk 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Herth Fysneyivenie St, 
’ ifteenth year. Open 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S al 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
AY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice StToNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You P chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


CALL I. W. 8. A. CONVENTION. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Des Moines the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
of October, 1897. 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented in the proportion of one dele- 
gate to every ten or fraction of ten paid up 
members. Presidents of district, county 
and local organizations, or their proxies, 
with State officers and State superin- 
tendents of departments are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the convention with all the rights of 
delegates. 

Other societies in sympathy with our aims 
and methods are cordially invited to send 
fraternal delegates. 

With full suffrage so recently secured to 
women in Utah and Idaho, making four 
free States, and the largely increased num- 
ber of county and local organizations in our 
own State, let us come together with re- 
newed courage, and plan for continuous 
progress in the work. 

Mrs. Fletcher Howard, 722 West 7th 
Street, is chairman of the committee on 
entertainment. Mrs. Emma J. Frederick, 
1009 19th Street, Des Moines, is railroad 
secretary. 

Further particulars of hour, place, and 
entertainment committee will be given in 
our State paper, the Woman's Standard. 

ADELAIDE BALLARD, Pres. 
KATHARINE M. Perrcr, Rec. Sec. 


-_——-— 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Soutn DAakora Equa Su¥rRAGE Assucl- 
ATION, Mitchell, Sept. 28, 29, 30. 

Onto WoMAN SurrrRAGE AssociATiIon, Al- 
liance, Oct. 5, 6, 7. 

Districr PouiricaL Equatitry 
rion, Cherokee, Ia., Oct. 6, 7. 

ITowA WoMmAN SurrraGce Association, Des 
Moines, Oct. 15, 14, 15. 

AMERICAN HuMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Kentucky Equat RIGuHTs 
Lexington, Oct. 14, 15. 

Worwp's Woman’s CHriIstTiAN TEMPER- 
AncE Union, Toronto, Can., Oct, 25, 24, 25, 
26. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29—Nov. 3. 

Nevada Equvat SurrarGe 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 


ASSOUTIA- 


Nash- 


ASSOCIATION, 


ASSOCIATION, 


IOWA CAMPAIGN CONVENTIONS, 
INDEPENDENCE, Monday, Sept. 20, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

Cuinton, Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 20, 
21, Mary G. Hay, manager; Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Rev. Henrietta G. Moore. 

Maquoketa, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 21, 22, Miss Laura A. Gregg, manager; 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore. 

Davenport, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 22, 25, Miss Mary G. Hay, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Rev. Henrietta G. Moore. 

Muscatine (Fair), Thursday and Friday, 
Sept. 25, 24, Miss Laura A. Gregg, manager ; 
Revs. Anna H. Shaw, Henrietta G. Moore. 

Keokuk, Friday and Saturday, Sept. 24, 
25, Mary G. Hay, manager; Revs. Anna H. 
Shaw, Henrietta G. Moore. 

Keosauqua, Friday, Sept. 25, Ida Crouch 
Hazlett, manager; Rev. Henrietta G. Moore. 

Mr. PuEeAsANT, Monday and Tuesday, 
Sept, 27, 28, Miss Laura A. Gregg, Rev. An- 
na H. Shaw. 

Buruinuton, Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 
27, 28, Miss Mary G. Hay, Revs. Anna H. 
Shaw and Henrietta G. Moore. 

Fair¥FIELD, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
28, 29, Rev. Henrietta G. Moore and Laura 
A. Gregg. 

BioomrikLtp, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 29, 30, Mary G. Hay and Rev. Henri- 
etta G. Moore. 

CENTERVILLE, Thursday, Sept. 30, and Fri- 
day, Oct. 1, Laura A. Gregg and Rey. Hen- 
rietta G. Moore. 

KNOXVILLE, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 1, 
2, Miss Mary G. Hay and Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore. 

Mrs. MArGarer CampBELt will hold a 
series or suffrage meetings in Polk County, 
beginning at Valley Junction. 
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REGISTRATION ! 





On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 


-_-o- —— 


PUT THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN COL- 
LEGES. 


This is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of to-morrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afford them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help us 
in this work of far-reachisg influence? 
The Woman’s Journal will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
$1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 





| 





started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns, and the list of colleges benefited 
will be given. Who will give first? 
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ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS! 


As the prolonged warm weather makes 
active work somewhat difficult, we have 
decided to give our friends a better oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the special 
offers to subscribers, by extending the 
time limit until Nov. 1. By that date we 
hope that all old accounts on the sub- 
scription books of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be settled. Read the offers on the 
eighth page, and see how much you can 
do toward spreading the news of the suf- 
frage and other good movements, 
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SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiwus 
offered on last page. 


to learn 


ial 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

I have received this week a beautiful 
calendar for 1897 from the woman’s club 
of Lake City, Minn., which is worthy of 
notice as a model for similar organizations, 
It contains the order of business at its 
regular meetings; the names of its officers, 
including a programme committee; anda 
programme of subjects and speakers for 
each meeting in 1897-8, assigned in ad- 
vance. The general topic for the year is 
“The British Isles and France, including 
Parliamentary Law, Book Reviews, and 
Current Events.’’ Every member responds, 
or provides a substitute upon the topic 
assigned her in an essay not exceeding 
ten minutes, and on each following topic 
not exceeding five minutes, The motto of 
the club is— 

The joy of life is doing 
According to a plan. 
There are forty members. 

This prospectus has set me to thinking. 

Of all the indirect results of the woman 
suffrage movement, one of the most val- 
uable is the growth and federation of 
women’s clubs, local, State and national. 
Beginning with the New England Wom- 
en’s Club of Boston, organized by sev- 
eral eminent suffragists, seconded a few 
weeks later by the New York Sorosis, and 
followed since by thousands of similar 
organ zations of women, it is now only 
an exceptionally backward and sleepy 
community which has not one or more 
women’s organizations, with constitution, 
by-laws, officers, standing committees, 
and regular times and places of meeting. 

This club movement among women is 
not confined to any class or country. In 
the Outlook of Sept. 4 is a detailed ac- 
count of the first Working Girls’ Club in 
England, established by the Hon. Maude 
Stanley, daughter of Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, herself also a leader in social 
and educational progress. ‘This work, al- 
though of only a few years standing in 
Great Britain, has already become wide- 
spread and far-reaching. Already there, 
as in the United States, it has come in 
touch with millions of girls, and is being 
carried on there, as here, by thousands of 
earnest, loving, sympathetic women. 

The stimulus thus given to the lives of 
women is beyond computation. In union 
there is strength; ideas are generated and 
developed only by contact. Elsewhere and 
hitherto, women have lived solitary and 
secluded lives. If single they have had 
few independent interests. If married they 
have too often lived like cooks and nurses 
in lonely homes, enlivened only by neigh- 
borhood gossip or the platitudes of a 
Doreas sewing circle. Their husbands, 
absorbed in business and polities, in which 
women have had no share, have been 
mere boarders and lodgers. As a young 
man I travelled for years throughout 
Ohio, Indiana and Lllinois, before the era 
of railroads. Everywhere the country 
stores were the social centres of the men. 
There, after the labors of the day, when 
supper was over, they gathered around 
the stove and discussed the news of vil- 
lage, State and nation, while the women 
and children in the houses were busy with 
housework and sewing, or wrapt in 
slumber. 

This club movement affords an admi- 
rable opening for the dissemination of 
woman suffrage principles. There ought 
to be a concerted effort to improve it. 
While the principal aims of these clubs 
are not reformatory, but social and liter- 
ary, political rights, duties and interests 
should have a legitimate place. If young 
women of ability and tact will prepare 
themselves to speak acceptably on his- 
torical topics or civics, and on women’s 
relation to public affairs, they can easily 
secure invitations to address women’s 





clubs, and thus enlist new and active co- 
operation for the promotion of woman 
suffrage principles. H. B. B. 


—— eS 


AN ILLOGICAL SUFFRAGIST. 





Hon. Thomas Dunn English, Congress- 
man from New Jersey, and author of 
“Sweet Alice Ben Bolt,’’ a song popular 
forty years ago, revived in “Trilby,’’ has 
written to Dr. Mary Hussey, of Orange, 
N. J., that he will not vote for the school 
suffrage amendment pending in that Stae 
because it is ‘“‘but a half-way mode of 
promoting some desired reforms.” 

I am in favor of extending to all per- 
sons, male or female, who perform the 
duties of citizenship, the right of suffrage. 
Every able-bodied woman between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five should be 
compelled to bear arms when necessary, 
and all women over twenty-one called on 
as part of the posse comitatus to prevent 
breaches of the peace and restore good 
order; to serve upon the police and at 
fires, and to perform all other things nec- 
essary for the good of the community now 
required of men. 

Duties should involve rights, and every 
man or woman over twenty-one who per- 
forms, or is liable to perform them, should 
possess the right of voting at any and all 
elections, whether municipal, State or 
Federal. At the same time all special 
courtesy now accorded to the female sex 
should be absolutely withheld in order to 
promote a perfect equality. 

This is the old familiar objection, ‘‘wom- 
en sha’n’t vote because they can’t fight,’ in 
a new form. 

Mr. English, in requiring women _ to 
bear arms, and serve as policemen and 
firemen, as qualifications for exercising 
their right of suffrage, is not logical. Be- 
cause women ought to have the whole, he 
will not vote to give thema part. Men 
are not required to act as soldiers, or 
jurors, or policemen, as qualifications for 
voting. Indeed, a considerable propor- 
tion of male voters, on account of age, 
physical infirmity, or engrossing occupa- 
tions, are expressly exempted from such 
services. So long as there are men better 
qualified than women for such special 
duties, women voters should also be ex- 
empted. Men and women ought to vote 
because they are interested in good gov- 
ernment and have to pay taxes for its sup- 


port. As for courtesies, voting women 
will receive more courtesies than ever 
before. H. B. B. 


————- aon - 


A UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW. 








An “Interstate Code of Divorce Law” 
was proposed by the Commission on Uni- 
form Law of the National Bar Associa- 
tion, at its recent convention in Cleveland, 
O. The plan recommended is as follows: 

No divorce shall be granted in any 
State to any complainant unless he or she 
shall have resided therein for at least two 
years before bringing suit. The defend- 
ant shall be served with notice of the 
complaint within the same State, except 
in cases where such service is waived and 
«a voluntary appearance is made in re- 
sponse to the action. The proceedings 
shall be held in the county where the 
complaint is instituted, but process may 
be directed to any county in the State. 
There shall be no secret trials of divorce 
cases. No decree shall be granted in de- 
fault unless the court is satisfied that 
proper efforts have been made to serve 
notice on the defendant. The husband is 
prohibited from interfering with the per- 
sonal actions of the wife pending an ac- 
tion for divorce. A woman suing for 
divorce may be awarded an allowance 
from her husband's estate to prosecute 
her case. Both parties to a decree shall 
have the right to re-marry, Either the 
husband or wife may be compelled to 
reconvey property rightfully belonging to 
the other, and a fine of not more than 
$1,000 and imprisonment not exceeding 
two years shall be imposed upon any per- 
son who publishes or utters any statement 
with intent to procure the divorcement of 
a lawfully married man and woman. 

The aim of the commission which pre- 
pared this bill is to indicate the funda- 
mental principles of the work and submit 
them to the Legislatures of the various 
States as the basis for a uniform system 
of divorce law. 

Many of the above provisions are wise. 
Nevertheless we are strongly opposed to 
uniformity of legislation such as is pro- 
posed by these well-meaning but conser- 
servative lawyers. So long as divorce 
laws are enacted by Legislatures com- 
posed of men alone, they will generally be 
grossly unfair to women. Now a large 
majority of applications for divorce are 
made by women, because women are 
usually the aggrieved parties. Therefore 
it is shameful that divorce legislation 
should be made by men only, and the only 
hope of relief lies in the variety of State 
legislation. Moreover, a law applicable to 
social conditions in South Carolina would 
not be suited to those in North Dakota. 

The true remedy for needless divorces 
isa reform in the popular conception of 
the relation of husband and wife by a 
more equitable legal definition of marriage 
itself. When the law of marriage recog- 
nizes the relation as a lifelong partner- 
ship of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties, divorces will grow less numerous, 
as is already the case in Wyoming. 

H. B. B. 





i, 
——— 


MRS. STANTON ON EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. up are ‘Federal Control of Divorce.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at the Har- “Can the Married Woman Be Made Finan. 


vest Home Festival, celebrated by t e 
prosperous farmers of Ontario County, | 
New Yo k, last week, made an address, in | 
which she said in part : 

That woman’s voice may be heard in 
securing justice, liberty and equality in 
national and international affairs, is our 
chief reason for demanding the right of 
suffrage, and that she may add wisdom to 
our councils we are in favor of educated 
suffrage. 

I think with the dawn of the next cen- 
tury we should so amend all our constitu- 
tions as to require that every voter shall 
be able to read and write the English 
language intelligently. This would de- 
crease the foreign vote and lengthen the 
passage from the steerage to the polls. 
We would not deny the right of sutfrage 
to any who now exercise it ; but insist on 
this qualitication for all new-comers. An 
educational qualification in no way con- 
flicts with our cherished idea of universal 
suffrage, for all can learn to read and 
write; all who prize the suffrage will be 
willing to work for it. This qualification 
would also stimulate the love of learning 
among our own people ; children would 
warn each other in the streets to goto 
school lest they could not vote when twen- 
ty-one. One great block in the way of 
woman suffrage to-day is that it would 
double the ignorant vote. Hence asking 
the suffrage for educated women would 
simplify the long and complicated strug- 
gle of over fifty years. Looking back 
over these long years, life seems like a 
painful dream in which one strives to fly 
from some impending danger and yet 
stands still; verily, ‘thope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick.” 

The question is often asked, why does 
not our moral growth keep pace with our 
material achievement ? Because woman, 
the mother of the race, the great factor 
in the world of morals and religion, has 
not been able to take her rightful place. 
Hence we have had thus far a masculine 
government, religion, and social life, in 
which the feminine element in humanity 
has been repressed and, as far as possible, 
been degraded and ignored. Man has 
done his maierial work nobly and well. 
His discoveries and inventions have been 
the wonder of the world. The past fifty 
years have been to us a succession of sur- 
prises, more like a fairy dream than the 
scientific revelations in ordinary life. He 
has shifted many of his burdens on the 
shoulders of machinery; he has plowed 
with his railroads our vast prairies, bridged 
our chasms, linked the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, the Rocky and Alleghany mountains 
together; with his telegraph and ocean 
cable anchored continents side by side. 
And now woman must awake to her work, 
and, in the realm of moral and spiritual 
achievement, reveal to a waiting world 
the divine heights of thought. When the 
mothers of the race awake to the beauty 
of science, philosophy and government, 
hen will the first note of harmony be 
touched, then will the great organ of hu- 
manity be played in all its keys, with 
every stop rightly adjusted, and with 
louder, loftier strains, the march of civili- 
zation will be immeasurably quickened. 





WOMEN IN THE N. Y. POST-OFFICE. 


The appointment of women to places in 
the New York post-office is of compara- 
tively recent date, says the N. Y. Tribune. 
The first woman was appointed by Post- 
master Pearson, and she was supremely 
alone until the advent of Postmaster Van 
Cott, who evidently believes in woman’s 
work, for during his first term of office, in 
1891, he appointed eighteen other women. 
These applicants are obliged to pass the 
Civil Service examination —even those 
who sell postage stamps—and the result 
is said to be a remarkably good showing 
as to their mental qualifications. 

They are distributed throughout the 
different departments. There are eight 
in the money order department, feur in 
the inquiry department, two in the mail 
inspection and rating department, who 
examine and classify the mails; one in the 
oftice of the second assistant postmaster, 
one acts as record clerk, two as stamp 
clerks, and one is in the Civil Service 
Department. 

The work of these women is declared 
by the officials to be excellent in every re- 
spect, comparing favorably with that of 
the men. The average salary is 3800 a 
year. 


-_-- 


POLITICAL SCIENCE STUDY COURSE. 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association announces a third year’s 
course of study in political science, for 
clubs all over the country. The first year 
was devoted to the mechanism of govern- 
ment; the second to political economy; 
this year sociology will be taken upin a 
course of twenty lessons. 

The books required 
course are Prof. John Bascom’s ‘Social 
Theory,” and pamphlets on ‘Codpera- 
tion,’’ by Imogene Fales: ‘Industrial Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation,’ by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell; ‘‘Popular Centrol of the 
Liquor Traffic,’ by E. R. L. Gould, and 
‘‘Bayonet and Ballot,’ by Carrie Chapman- 
Catt. These will be furnished for $2, post- 
paid. 

Among the well-known writers whose 
books will be used as references are 
Spencer, Huxley, Drummond, and Gid- 
ding. Some of the questions to be taken 


for this year's 





cially Independent? If So, How?” “The 
Sweating System,” ‘‘Codperation,” “How 
May the Public Facilitate Peaceful Settle. 
ment of Labor Troubles?” ‘Must There 
Be Paupers?” “Just and Unjust Taxa. 
tion,’”’ “Should Cuba Be Annexed» 
“Should Hawaii Be Annexed?”’ “The 
Liquor Problem,” and “The Duty of the 
State to the Citizen and of the Citizen to 
the State.’’ With these lessons a reform 
lecture course, with local talent as Speak. 
ers, is suggested. 

All persons may receive the advantages 
of the course. Classes formed within 
other organizations, where dues are paid 
to other national bodies, such as W. ¢, 
T. U., W. R. C., women’s clubs, women’s 
political clubs, etc., may subscribe with. 
out payment of other dues. All classes 
formed outside of such organizations 
must pay at least 25 cents dues for each 
member, the amount of dues required by 
the State and National suffrage associa- 
tions, and the amount must be forwarded 
to the State treasurer of the suffrage asso- 
ciation. Full information can be had at 
the headquarters of the National American 
W. 8. A., Room No. 107, World Building, 
New York City. 


-_-— - 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

One of the pioneer women doctors: in 
England, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, at one 
of the jubilee congresses, spoke of the 
earnings of successful women as running 
from $1,000 to $5,000 per annum. The 
London Woman says the higher sum is 
one seldom reached, however. On the 
other hand, the New York Evening Post 
says that $5,000 may be a very large sum 
for a female physician to earn in London 
in a year, but there are a number of New 
York women doctors who can point to 
twice that sum as the result of their pro- 
fessional labors for a twelvemonth. 

On August 17 the Czar of Russia gave 
an audience to a number of distinguished 
physicians, including the American dele- 
gates, one of whom is Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of Chicago, who are on their 
way to the International Congress of 
Medicine, at Moscow. 

Dr. Eva Harding, of Topeka, has been 
appointed by the State Board of Charities 
physician for the Topeka Reform School 
for boys. As the position has heretofore 
been occupied by men, it is a distinct 
triumph for woman, and a merited recog- 
nition of Dr. Harding’s ability. 


Dr. Katherine Berry Richardson now 
occupies the chair of Visceral and His- 
tological Anatomy in the Medical College 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


Some time ago, in New Orleans, the 
Phyllis Wheatley Sanitarium and Training 
School for Nurses was opened especially 
to give young girls of color an opportunity 
to study and embrace a profession for 
which they are peculiarly fitted. The 
school is proving highly successful, and 
at the opening of the year on Sept. 14, 
Mrs. Maria Keith, M. D., took charge as 
house physician and superintendent of the 
Nurses’ Training School. Dr. Keith isa 
native of Vermont, and has had the ad- 
vantage of the best training in the schools 
of the East. She graduated as a physi- 
cian with high honors, and has had much 
experience both in nursing and in the 
private practice of her profession. Dr. 
Keith has also had large experience in 
hospital work, and has been most success- 
ful in surgical operations and assistant 
hospital work. She went to New Orleans 
direct from hospital work in Cheyenne, 
Wy. Mrs. Sylvania Williams, the presi- 
dent of the Training School, and also of 
the Phyllis Wheatley Club, hopes to 
make the school and the sanitarium per- 
manent and of great benefit in the com- 
munity. 

The New Orleans Daily Picayvne, 
after mentioning the opening to women 
of the Chicago College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, as was recently noted in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, says: 

So many of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country are throwing 
open the doors of their medical depart- 
ments to women, that New Orleans can- 
not long be behind in this widespread and 
recognized movement, There are dozens 
of bright young women in New Orleans 
waiting for admission to the classes of 
Tulane Medical College, and it was not so 
long ago that a graduate of our own H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, who 
wished to study medicine, had to go 
North for the opportunity that is allowed 
by the laws of the State of Louisiana, but 
refused by our leading Southern univer- 
sity. And yet we boast of being pro- 
gressive! 

Mrs. Amelia Lange, M. D., who died a 
short time ago in Chicago, was a pioneer 
in the profession. She was born in Up- 
penheim, Bavaria, Oct. 8, 1825, She 
studied medicine in that country, and be- 
came the wife of Dr. Anton Lange. In 
1852 they came to Chicago, where both 
followed their profession of medicine. In 
the great fire he received injuries which 
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ne 
proved fatal in two days. Mrs, Lange 
continued to practise medicine until a 
short time before her death. By her ability 
as a physician, her faithfulness asa friend, 
and her many acts of charity and benevo- 
lence, she endeared herself to all who 
knew her, and her death is a loss to the 
community in which she had resided con- 
tinuously for forty-five years. F. M. A. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

Miss Mary E. Corbett, sister of ex-Sena- 
tor Joseph J. Corbett, of Charlestown, 
Mass., who was lately admitted to the 
Suffolk bar, has appeared in the Charles- 
town district court as an attorney in two 
criminal cases. 

Two young women of Woodland, Cal., 
Miss Nora E. Andrews and Miss Mattie 
M. Fisher, have successfully passed an ex- 
amination before the Supreme Court for 
admission to the bar. 

Boston University has just printed a 
catalogue of her Bachelors of Laws, twelve 
hundred and fifteen in number, graduated 
at twenty-five successive commencements. 
Ten of the number are women, one of 
whom is now a professor in Wellesley 
College. 

Miss Edna Lytle, of Topeka, Kan., 
graduated last summer from the law de- 
partment of the University at Nashville 
for colored students. She is a very bright 
young woman and led the class. She pro- 
poses to make enough money lecturing to 
fit up a law office with a library and furni- 
ture. Next year she expects to enter the 
practice of law in Topeka. 

Miss Lytle has been spoken of as the 
only woman attorney of her race. But 
there are at least two others Miss Ida 
Platt, of Chicago, practises law with suc- 
cess, She graduated from the Chicago 
College of Law in 1894, and then received 
her license to practise at the bar of Illi- 
nois. She has risen rapidly in her pro- 
fession, and won the respect of her fel- 
low-barristers. She has a large clientele, 
much of her work being among foreigners. 
She speaks French and German fluently, 
and is an accomplished musician. The 
other, Miss Marie Madre, graduated last 
commencement from the law department 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
at the head of the class of over thirty. 
She is the second colored woman to 
graduate there, the former being Mrs. 
Shadd Carey, who practised in Washing- 
ton for some years and was an active 
member of the District Woman Suffrage 
Association until her death. Miss Madre 
intends to take post-graduate studies in 
law and then to open an office in Washing- 
ton, devoting herself to cases in equity. 


Miss Caroline Dodge, a graduate of 
Smith College and of the Columbia Law 
School, is an attorney in Council Bluffs, 
Ia. She has been admitted to practice in 
the State Federal and Supreme Courts. 


Mrs. M. 8. Fitts, of Lynn, Mass., has 
fulfilled all the requirements for the posi- 
tion of United States pension-claim attor- 
ney, and has been appointed to that posi- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Probably, she is the only woman in New 
England appointed to that position. It is 
reported that Mrs. Fitts has canvassed 
Illinois and Wisconsin for the Republican 
party. 


-_-- 


THE HELPING HAND. 








The Tribune Fresh Air Fund has sent 
over ten thousand city children to the 
country this summer. 

The Boston Institute Sea Shore Home 
has entertained over 1,500 persons during 
this summer from one day to one month 
each. Some have been critically ill and 
have required the best medical care and 
nursing. Some have been homeless boys. 
Others have been widows and orphans. 
Boating, bathing, barge rides, concerts, 
lectures, and an abundance and variety of 
well-cooked food have made all healthy 
and happy. 

Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored evan- 
gelist, is founding an Industrial Orphan 
Home for colored children, at North Har- 
vey, Chicago, Ill. She wants her friends 
in all the countries she has visited and 
labored in, to know that it must be built 
and sustained by their contributions, or 
not at all. Mrs. Smith’s address is 2940 
South Park Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Miss Sara A. Fawcett, of Newark, N. J., 
gives an account of a little society she has 
formed in Newark. Her ideal is to help the 
factory girls to a more liberal education. 
Starting with a little Bible class several 
years ago, she had gathered around her 
more than thirty girls. She begay witha 
“Fourth Year Reader,’”’ she went on to 
Ruskin, Irving, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son and Longfellow. They have a library 
of three hundred volumes and attend regu- 
larly all the meetings. The dues are ten 
cents, and from these funds books are 
bought. Excursions to historic places are 
made by this “Guild of St. Genevieve,” and 
a “family” spirit is kept up. This high- 
er work has not disgusted the girls with 





! 
their labor, but has increased their neat- 


ness and efficiency in their own homes. 
Miss L. Crozier French, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has tried to introduce a police ma- 
tron into the police stations of Knoxville, 
and to have the women separated from 
the men in the jail. The still unformed 


conditions of the South have made these | 


efforts of peculiar difficulty, and much of 
her time has been wasted in forming or- 
ganizations of women, which afterwards 
preferred to abandon this line of work. 
Finally she took up the work personally, 
appeared before the county court and 
city council, and carried everything before 
her by sheer force of will, persuading the 
aldermen to vote unanimously for the ap- 
pointment of a police matron, although 
the night before they had unanimously 
resolved not to do so. Once the matron 
had been appointed, public sentiment op- 
posed any step backward. 


JULIA BROWNING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of September 11 is a 
poem that I often see quoted with ap- 
proval, “Sometime, Somewhere,”’ and al- 
ways attributed to Robert Browning. A 
great many verses are assigned to him 
that never were even remotely connected 
with his pen, and in this instance signal 
injustice is done to a woman, for the poem 
was written by Julia Browning, an Ameri- 
can. I know nothing more of her than 
her name, and should be glad of any fur- 
ther information regarding her literary 
activity and life. This poem was once re- 
ferred to Browning himself for verification 
of authorship. I am glad to see it quoted, 
because it will help many a doubting 
heart, but by all means let us give its real 
author credit. MAnrigt ADA MOLINEUX. 





-—~<>-< 


“SUNNY LIFE OF AN INVALID.” 


Prof. C. Howard Young writes that he 
proposes to publish a book entitled ‘‘Sunny 
Life of an Invalid,’ if he can secure the 
names of two hundred persons who will 
agree to take a copy at $1, to be paid 
when delivered. 

Although for fourteen years confined to 
his bed, Professor Young has been a busy 
suffragist. Friends should address him at 
230 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 





———_? 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Sept. 15, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The annual convention of the Prohibi- 
tion party of New York State was held 
in Syracuse, on Wednesday, Sept.8. The 
most remarkable feature of the proceed- 
ings was that it emphatically declared 
against woman suffrage. A lengthy plat- 
form was read denouncing the licensing 
of the liquor traffic, demanding strict 
observance of Sunday, and favoring other 
reforms, but making no mention whatever 
of woman suffrage. 

After the reading of the report several 
members called attention to the omission. 
An acrimonious debate followed. At its 
close a resolution in favor of our cause 
was defeated by an overwhelming vote. 

This proceeding is amazing in view of 
the fact that the Prohibitionists of this 
State owe their strength almost wholly to 
the efforts of the temperance women. In 
all towns and cities where meetings have 
been held, the W. C. T. U. has been active 
in aiding in every way; in fact it is doubt- 
ful if the party could have achieved any 
success whatever without such help, asa 
large proportion of the audiences at all 
such meetings has been composed of 
women, and a very large part of the 
money raised to carry on the work has 
been secured by the efforts of women. 

It is to be hoped that henceforth the 


women of this State who believe in tem- | 


perance will cease to give their aid toa 
party that has shown itself so ungrateful. 
In 1887, while on a Western lecturing tour, 
I was at Lake Bluff, Ill., while the Na- 
tional Prohibition Convention was in 
session. Miss Willard was there, and in- 
tending to promise the whole strength of 
the National W. C. T. U. in support of the 
Prohibition candidate for the, presidency 
in the following year. At that time I 
remonstrated on what seemed to me the 
futility of pledging that great and power- 
ful body of women, who desire to secure 
certain reforms through the enactment of 
laws, to a political party that did not, 
never had, and possibly never would con- 
trol a single State Legislature, and had no 
influence in Congress. All temperance laws 
yet enacted have been secured by the co- 


| those who are battling for temperance, 
but all women who desire their liberty, 
| should realize the foolishness of laboring 
for a political party which will do nothing 
| for them. It is to be hoped that the New 
York W. C. T. U. will have the self- 
respect to withdraw their support from a 
party that has so emphatically refused to 
recognize their just demands for enfran- 
chisement. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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‘NOTES AND NEWS. 





Dr. A. J. Kynett pleaded in his speech 
at Toronto for a close alliance between 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the 
Epworth League to crush the saloon. 


Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt will make 
a tour of some of the larger cities this 
fall, Minneapolis being the western limit, 
to which place they will give two days, 
commencing Nov. 17. 

The Jordan art gallery in this city will 
reopen September 27, with a new exhibi- 
tion of about three hundred pictures by 
contemporary English artists, including 
oil paintings and water colors specially 
collected from the studios of London. 


Mrs. Livermore’s autobiography is pub- 
lished in one Royal Octavo volume con- 
taining 730 pages. Plain cloth for $2.50; 
in extra fine cloth for $3.25; and in extra 
fine half morocco for $4.50. Address 
Mrs. L. H. Higgins, 21 Hastings Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


During the year ending June 30, 1897, 
one hundred and eighty thousand immi- 
grants landed in the United States, bring- 
ing with them six hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars in money, an average of 
only $4 each, about enough to keep them 
for a single week from absolute destitu- 
tion. Thirty-eight thousand adults, in 
addition to children, were unable to read 
or write. 


Miss Julia Jenny, of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
a member of the firm of Jenny & Mar- 
shall, with her father as the senior part- 
ner. Sheis only twenty-six years old, a 
graduate of Vassar and of the Cornell 
Law School, and recently appeared as 
counsel, in Rochester, N. Y., in a suit 
against the New York Central Railroad, 
Probably the Grange has done more than 
any other one influence to develop wo- 
man’s capacity for speaking, and also 
with this her interest in public affairs. 


The Kentucky Republican State Con- 
vention passed the following resolution: 

We are opposed to a system of Civil Ser- 
vice that builds up an official class of practi- 
cally life tenure in almost all branches of 
the public service, and we demand that the 
Civil Service be so modified as to limit the 
term of service to four years, with the 
privilege of reappointment or promotion, 
subject to such restrictions as will secure 
tompetent officials, and to every section of 
the country its proper portion of them. 

There are a considerable number of 
women in the Civil Service whose position 
and living are subject to changes in the 
system. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has done a 
good and timely work in putting into 
flowing English verse the best thoughts 
of a number of Armenian poets, says the 
Critic. The imagery of these ‘‘Armenian 
Poems” is frequently novel and striking; 
they breathe of patriotism, love and re- 
ligion; they are full of allusions to a his- 
tory which reaches back to the Flood, 
and to scenery which is both grand 
and beautiful. To those who are tired of 
the clumsy artificiality which is cried up 
as art, it will be a recommendation to add 
that they are as sincere as they are origi- 
nal. The “Little Lake” and ‘Wishes for 
Armenia” of Bedros Tourian, ‘‘The First 
Green Leaves’”’ ef Archbishop Khorene de 
Lusignan, Rafael Patkanian’s ‘‘Tears of 
Araxes,’’ Djivan’s ‘‘The Youth and the 
Streamlet,’’ captivate us at once by the 
boldness and the simplicity of their ideas, 
Miss Blackwell has found a spring of rea 
poetry under the shadow of Ararat. We 





operation of men not identified as party | 


Prohibitionists. The great temperance 


leader was hopeful of the success of the | 


party she favored, and the following year, 
the National W. C. T. U. Convention en- 
dorsed the candidacy of Hon. Clinton 


B. Fisk, the Prohibition nominee for the | 


presidency. From that time on, the tem- 
perance women have done their best to 
support this party, which has now so un- 
graciously repudiated their just claim for 
recognition. 


hope that she and her co-laborers may be 
encouraged to draw from it again. 


The city of Liverpool is planning a 
memorial to Felicia Hemans, the poet, 
who was born there in 1833. It may take 
the form of a prize fund for lyrical poetry, 
given in trust to University College of 
that city. The Philadelphia Record says: 


Liverpool is doing a gratuitous deed in 
establishing this fund, for Mrs. Hemans 
thought the Liverpoolians of her own day 
stupid and provincial. Though born there, 
her father was an Irishman and her 
mother a German. She spent her child- 
hood in wild Wales, and her happier age 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. But whatever 
the memorial may be, or wherever located, 
it will be a pleasant tribute of posterity 
to the singer of ‘‘Casabianca,”’ ‘“The Lost 
Pleiad,’’ and ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers.’ ” 


The term of Mrs. Florence Kelley, as 
State factory inspector for Illinois, having 
expired, Governor Tanner has appointed 


This lesson will not be lost on the | 
| women of the United States. Not only | 
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as her successor Louis Arrington, a re- 
tired glass blower, and former president 
of the Green Glass Blowers’ Association 
of the United States. It is said he repre- 
sents a corporation which has persistently 
endeavored to oust Mrs. Kelley from 
office because her vigilance made it impos- 
sible for it to employ young children in 
their workshops, and that he belongs to 
the only labor organization in the State 
which opposed the passage of the present 
child-labor law. The Chicago Union. Sig- 
nal says: 


The action has aroused the indignation 
of all philanthropic men and women, and 
we are glad to see that the pres: of the 
State generally, irrespective of party affili- 
ation, denounce it not only as unjust, but 
as impolitic and arbitrary. Mrs. Kelley, 
by her efforts for the enactment and 
enforcement of the law, has earned a na- 
tional reputation as the poor children’s 
friend. But Lllinois, in the person of its 
governor, must bow the knee to corpora- 
tions, and the Illinois Glass Company had 
at hand a politician who, for $1,500 per 
annum, was willing to assume the burden 
of non-enforcing the obnoxious law—so 
the political ax was wielded, and Mrs. 
Kelley, who is neither a voter nor a repre- 
sentative of voters, lost her official head. 





THE 'second popular Hoosac Tunnel 
Excursion, via the Fitchburg Railroad, 
leaves the Union Station, Boston, by 
special train, at 8.15 A.M., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25. Rate only $2 for the round 
trip. Address J. R. Watson, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., for circular. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, I". D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [ed. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, Bf 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Hospital. 
First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 





Address CLARA MARSHALL, M, D., Dean. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





Tue Deerfield Valley is now rapidly 
taking on those Autumn tints which have 
made it famous the world over. The 
Fitchburg Railroad Popular Excursion of 
September 25, to the Hoosac Tunnel, runs 
through this beautiful valley. Rate only 
$2 for the round trip. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Je JAROM ce ccccccsccccesccssocees General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 

FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 2—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Stock Company, 
BARTLEY CA“PBELL’S 


“MY PARTNER.” 


Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


Grand Opera House. 


Week Commencing Monday, Sept. 20. 
The Beautiful Young Emotional Star, 


EUGENIE BLAIR. 


Mon., Tues., Tues. Matinee, EAST LYNNE. 
Wed. Night, Thurs. Matinee, CAMILLE. 
Fri. Night, Sat. Matinee, JANE EYRE. 
Sat. Night, THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
Matinees T'uesday, Thursday, Saturday at 2. 
NEXT — WANG, Greatest of Comic Operas. 











New Nature Study Song Book. 
“Songs of Happy Life.” 


eee 

This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B, Marshall, Supsr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus, 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘TMay Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 
eee 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Autumnal Excursion to 


NEW YORK, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30, 1897, 
Via Hoosac Tunnel & Albany, 


With choice of Night or Day Steamers down the 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Returning via 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


$5.00 


or the Round Trip. 

Special Express train from Union Station, Bos- 
ton, at 8.30 A. M., Sept.30. LIMITED NU MBER 
of tickets on sale at 260 and 300 Washington St. and 
Union Station on and after Sept.22. Call or send 
for particulars. with map of route. 

.R. WATSON, G. P. A., 
Fitchburg R. K., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Maas. 
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WHAT EACH DAY WILLS. 


Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly 
life? 

Then fret not over what is past and gone: 

And ’spite of all thou mayest have lost be- 
hind, 

Yet act as if thy life were just begun; 

What each day wills, enough for thee to 
know; ‘ 

What each day wills the day itself will tell! 

Do thine own task, and be therewith con- 
tent; 

What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge; 

Be sure that thou no brother-mortal hate, 

Then all besides leave to the master — 

—(lioethe. 


oo 
HER PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 











A picture of a dark-eyed girl 
With pensive, thoughtful air, 

Whose pure, sweet face looked from beneath 
Its frame of misty hair. 


My heart was captured by her face ; 
I loved her at first sight: 

“Sweet maid,” I whispered, ‘let me be 
Your own true chosen knight.” 


And then I tried to find my queen, 
I sought her near and far, 

Her pictured face shone on my path 
And was my guiding star. 


But, oh! how can I tell the grief, 
The bitter grief to me, 

When I found out, beyond a doubt, 
There wasn’t any she! 


For this sweet picture that I loved 
(Kind reader, do not laugh!) 

Turned out to be a very good 
Composite photograph! 

And the fair girl whose pensive eyes 
Had made my pulses stir, 

Did not exist, or rather there 
Were 49 of her! 

One woman’s face was in my mind- 
How could I then divine 

That I, while faithful to one love, 
Was true to 41? 

O Science! You have done this thing, 
On you I lay the guilt; 

You’ve made my honest love appear 
Like any crazy quilt! 

And this one thing I ask of you— 
Can you, with all your art, 

Untie these 49 poor bits 


And give me back my heart? 
—Century. 





-_--_- 


LOSSES. 





BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Upon the white sea sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tide went out with weary 
moan. 
One spake, with quivering lip, 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone 
down; 
But one had wilder woe, 
For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, 
For its brave hopes and memories ever 
green; 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest 
For far-off hills whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust 
no more. 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free— 
“Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 
For a believing heart hath gone from me.’ 


“Alas!"’ these pilgrims said, 
‘For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea! 
But, however, it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest 
loss.”” London Athenwum. 


-_—— - 


PERILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 





Mildred’s pretty face wore a new expres- 
sion as she toyed with her teaspoon and 
tried to finish her roll and coffee. John 
had just left her for his office. They had 
been married three months, and the serious 
aspects of life were for the first time pre- 
senting themselves. 

“I wish I could do something to help 
John,’’ thought Mildred, as she gazed ab- 
stractedly out of the window. ‘‘He has 
to work so hard,” and she gave a little 
sigh. 

‘What can I do?” she pondered. ‘‘What 
can I do?” she asked herself again and 
again, as with deft touch she straightened 
and arranged the dainty apartment. 

Suddenly her face looked as if a door 
had opened and flooded it with sunlight. 

“I know what I will do; I will write a 
story. I knowl can if I try. People do 
not have to be so awfully clever to do 
that. Itis a knack, not a taient. There 
is Mrs. ——, who has made heaps of 
money; and her stories are only poor trash 
—all of them. John says so.”’ 


Before another hour had passed the out- 
line of a plot was dancing in her excited 
young brain, and as soon as she could get 
the time she sat down with pad and sharp- 
ened pencil. Then camea pause. ‘‘How 
shall I begin?”’ 

She drew little geometric figures on the 
margin of her paper as she reflected, her 
thoughts seeming to revolve ina circle, 
returning ever to the place from whence 
they started. Finally she wrote: 

“In a small village on the banks of—”’ 

“Oh, that isso commonplace. No; that 
will not do.’ And she tore off the first 
sheet of her pad and reflected again, then 
wrote: 

“Frank Atwood was the only son of 
a—”’ 

“No, no; that is too stupid,” and the 
second sheet of the pad went into the 
waste-paper basket. 

She recalled what John had said of the 
superfluous first three pages, which might 
with benefit to most stories be eliminated 
—for John was a journalist and literary 
critic, and his standards and ideals were 
just on the measure of her own. So she 
thought with great deference of what he 
had said about tedious preambles, 

“He is right,” she said with decision. 
“It is the personal interest in the char- 
acters which we are looking for in reading 
a story. All that comes before that is 
tedious superfluity. 

“IT will dash right on with a letter from 
the heroine, which will at once explain 
the situation.”” So with the confidence 
which came from feeling herself at last on 
the right track, she wrote: 

‘Dear Frank—i return herewith the 
letters, which of course I have now no 
right to keep. I need not tell you what 
it cost me. 

‘I have reflected much upon what you 
said yesterday, but I am at last resolved. 
I will not see you again. Any attempt to 
make me break this resolve will be fruit- 
less. God knows you have only yourself 
to blame that this marriage has——”’ 

‘Please, ma’am,”’ said the cook, coming 
suddenly in upon the young authoress, 
‘*Please, ma'am, the butcher is here. Will 
you come and see him and give the order 
yourself about havin’ them chops frenched, 
or whatever it is.” 

“Oh, what a bore !’ sighed Mildred. ‘I 
was just getting into the swing of it.’ 
And she left the manuscript upon her 
desk to be resumed later. 

The matter of the chops disposed of, 
there were other things requiring atten- 
tion. 

At last, however, she was at her desk 
again. She read over the 
which her story opened to see how it 
sounded. ‘‘Really,’’ said she, “I think 
that starts off very well,’’ and then she 
took up the broken thread. ‘Only your- 
self to blame that this marriage has—’’ A 
violent ringing at the telephone again 
broke the current. ‘‘Hallo,”’ said our 
young novelist. 

‘**Mildred, is that you?” 

**Yes, is it you, Alice?’’ 

“Yes. Mamma dves not feel very well 
and wishes you to take luncheon with us. 
She has sent the carriage. Be ready to 
come soon as it arrives.’’ Obviously no 
more authorship to-day. So slipping her 
paper into the desk she departed. 

The new purpose of authorship brought 
a great light and hope into Mildred’s life. 
She pictured to herself his reading her 
story, possibly reviewing it. ‘‘After he has 
written all kinds of nice things about it I 
will tell him that [am the author;’’ or—and 
her heart turned cold and sick—whatif he 
should say it was trash? For, of course, 
like other good critics, John was seldom 
pleased. If things were all excellent, 
what would be the need of critics? So he 
had cultivated the art of discovering flaws 
in what seemed to ordinary readers pure 
gems. He had developed rather a talent 
for pillorying people in a single terse 
phrase, and was much valued for his skill 
in beating down with the editorial club 
tender young aspirants who were trying 
to make themselves heard. This sounds 
brutal. But he was only professionally 
brutal. In his personal characteristics 
none could be more tender or sympa- 
thetic. 

Mildred knew of this caustic vein and 
believed it too—as she did also all of 
John’s attributes and gifts—‘‘but,”’ she 
thought, “if he should say any of those 
dreadful things about me; what should I 
do? I should never—never—tell him.” 

And so during the entire day she 
thought and planned. New intricacies of 
plot suggesting themselves—vivid and in- 
teresting scenes coming before her stimu- 
lated imagination. 

Her mother urged her remaining and 
sending for her husband to dine with 
them. Her secret desire was to return, 
but she looked at her mother’s wistful 
face and had not the heart to refuse. She 
would stay and send for John. 

That gentleman arrived at home at the 
usual hour. As he put his latchkey into 
the door he smiled, thinking of the quick 
ear which was listening for it, and of the 





letter with |. 





pretty apparition which would meet him 
in the hall. “By Jove,” he thought, 
“‘what a lucky fellow I am!” 

But the expected figure did not come to 
meet him. He was conscious of a little 
chill of disappointment, and still more as 
he wandered through the rooms and 
found all silent and deserted. 

He rang for the maid. 

‘*‘Where is your mistress?” 

“She is out, sir. There’s a note, sir, 
somewhere,’ and she looked anxiously 
about. ‘Oh, it is on her desk,”’ said she 
with returning memory, starting to go for 
it. 

‘No matter, I will get it,’’ and John 
turned his impatient steps toward his 
wife’s room. There was no note on the 
desk, and quite naturally he opened the 
lid, His eyes were riveted upon the words 
before him: 

Dear Frank—I return herewith the let- 
ters which I have no longer any right to 
keep. I need not tell you what it costs 
me— 

He felt as if his blood were turned into 
ice. 

I have reflected much upon what you 
said yesterday— 

“Yesterday!’’—John felt as if he were 
going mad, ‘‘Yesterday!’’—and he had 
so trusted her! The room had grown 
black, and a great sledge hammer was 
beating in his brain, but he read on—‘‘upon 
what you said yesterday, but I am at last 
resolved. I will not see you again. Any 
attempt to make me break this resolve 
will be fruitless. God knows you have 
only yourself to blame that this marriage 
has—’’ 

John stood for a few moments as if 
turned into stone, his face blanched, his 
muscles tense. Thenaray of hope seemed 
tocome to him. ‘There is no signature; 
itis not hers.’’ He looked again. How 
could he doubt it! He knew too well the 
turn of every letter. He was alternately 
livid with rage and choking with grief. 
His dream of happiness vanished. Some- 
thing like a curse came from between his 
closed teeth. 

“She loves this man, and she meets him 
and tells him so, and only yesterday. Ob, 
it is too horrible! too horrible!’’ He 
buried his face in his bands and groaned. 
“I shall go away; I shall never—’’ At 
that moment the telephone bellrang. He 
took no notice of it. ‘I shall never—’’ 
Again it rang long and loud. What should 
he do? There was no one else to answer 
it; he must go. So he said huskily, 
‘*Hello!”’ 

Mildred’s silvery voice replied, ‘John, 
is that you?” 

The situation was shocking. How could 
he reply?—but—there was no time for 
reflection. He knew that the Central 
office would share al) his confidences 
through that infernal piece of black wal- 
nut and ebony. So he said: 

re.” 

“Why do you not 
waiting for you.” 

How well he knew the pretty inflections 
of that voice! 

“TIT wish no dinner—I am going away— 
good-by.” 

It might have been the conventional 
telephonic ‘‘good-by,’’ or it might con- 
tain a profounder meaning. 

The effect at the other end of the line 
cannot be described. Ten minutes later 
a cab drove furiously up to the door of 
the apartment house, and Mildred, with 
white face and fast-beating heart, rushed 
inte the room, and would have rushed 
into John’s arms if he had let her. 





come? Dinner is 


’ 


‘*You are going away,’ 
lessly. 

‘You are a very clever actress,’’ said 
that gentleman, repulsing her intended 
embrace. 

‘A what?’’ said she, amazed. 
what’s the—”’ 

‘“‘A very clever actress,’’ said he, quite 
as if she had not spoken, ‘‘but hereafter 
we will have a more perfect understand- 
ing, and you need not trouble yourself.”’ 


she said, breath- 


‘John, 


“Why, John,” said she, ‘Shave you lost 
your senses?”*’ 

‘“*‘No; on the contrary, | have recovered 
them, I am no longer a dupe. I was fool 
enough to think you—”’ 

‘John, for God’s sake tell me what this 
means!”’ 

“Oh, Mildred! Mildred!’ said he, break- 
ing down utterly. ‘‘Why did you not tell 
me like an honest woman that you loved 
some one else?”’ 

“John, you know. I—” 

“Stop!” said he. “Stop! do not stain 
your soul with any more falsehood.” 

‘You need not have married me,” 
on the wretched man. 
wish you had not.”’ 

She tried to put her arms about him as 
he paced to and fro in rapid strides, but he 
pushed her away angrily. ‘No, no more 
of that. That has lost its charm.” 

Mildred burst into tears. 

“IT never—would—have—believed—you 
would—be—so—so-——cruel,’”’ sobbed she 
‘“*‘What—have I done?” 

‘‘Done?”’ shouted the exasperated man, 


went 
“God knows I 





“done? Why, you have spoiled the life 
of an honest man, who doted on you, be- 
lieved in you—like a trusting fool—who 
would have risked his life on your hon- 
esty—”’ 

‘““Stop,”’ said Mildred, and she gathered 
herself up toa fuller height than John’s 
eyes had ever before beheld in her. She, 
too, was angry now, , 

“If you have charges to make I demand 
that they be definite, and not in base 
innuendo. You are very cruel and also 
very insulting to me. I shall not remain 
in this house to-night; nor return to it 
until you have apologized.’’ And she 
swept from the room and from John’s 
astonished sight. 

A moment later he heard the messenger 
call, then heard his wife give an order for 
acab, then saw her packing a handbag. 
He intended doing so himself. But some- 
how having heard her do them was in- 
fintely harder to bear. 

Mildred was very angry. ‘‘Not a thing 
of his,’’ she said to herself as she stripped 
off her rings and gathered her trinkets. 
‘*My purse, too,”’ she thought, and went to 
the desk to find it. Her husband had 
been watching for this. He knew she 
would try to secure that letter. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘you are a little too late. 
You sheuld have thought of that before.”’ 

These, to her, unmeaning words, uttered 
with much concentrated bitterness, made 
her seriously doubt his sanity. She looked 
at him curiously. How else could she con- 
strue this incomprehensible fury? she 
pursued. The thought had calmed her 
resentment. She went to his side, placed 
her hand kindly on his arm. ‘My dear 
John,” said she, ‘‘will you explain to me 
what all this means? ”’ 

He felt touched, and oh, how he longed 
to take her to his heart; but that could 
never be again. 

‘“*Will you first explain to me,’ he an- 
swered, trying to be hard and cold; “‘ex- 
plain to me where you were yesterday?” 

“Certainly he is mad,’’ she thought, 
and she tried to be very calm. 

**Ah, yes,’ he went on. ‘You can look 
very innocent, but, woman, look at that!’ 
and with a tragic gesture he held up the 
paper. 

Mildred looked at it bewildered; then 
she read, ‘‘Dear Frank.’’ A gleam of 
light first came into her face, and grad- 
ually deepened into an expression of 
interest and amusement. She understood 
it all. 

John looked to see her crushed, despair- 
ing and penitent; and instead he witnessed 
this 
change, and laughter—peal after peal of 
silvery laughter—rang through the rooms. 
She tried to speak, but could not. 

John in his turn began to think that 
she was mad. At last, with tears rolling 
down her cheeks, not from grief this time. 
she said: 

“Oh, you dear silly—-silly thing. Oh, 
you dear goose—that’s my story—and I 
was going to surprise you—and bring you 
ever—ever so much money—and now you 
have gone—and spoiled’”—and here she 
began to cry in earnest. ‘And—you— 
have—said—such—cruel—cruel——” 

Her sobs, together with John’s great 
enfolding arms, stifled the rest. “Oh, my 
angel, my angel, I have been such a brute. 
Can you ever forgive me?’’—New York 
Graphic. 





KINDERGARTEN NOTES. 





The Kindergarten News, published in 
Springfield, Mass., appears for September 
in a new and enlarged form and under the 
more comprehensive title of Kindergarten 
Review. The magazine has always aimed 
to give a broad outlook on kindergarten 
work, and its purpose and scope are to be 
expanded so as to make it of especial 
value to teachers and parents. The new 
editors, Misses Emilie and Laura Poulson, 
are writers of experience and ability, and 
are thoroughly versed in kindergarten 
work, A feature of this issue is the re- 
port of the kindergarten department of 
the Milwaukee meeting of the National 
Educational Association. After Septem- 
ber 30, the subscription price of the 
Kindergarten Review will be advanced 
from $1.00 to $2.00 per year. 

In memory of her husband, Mrs. Alfred 
Corning Clark is about to spend half a 
million dollars in erecting and maintain- 
ing a model kindergarten in a crowded 
tenement district in New York City. It 
will have the novel attraction of a roof 
garden, a welcome breathing-spot on the 
hot summer evenings. The New York 
Kindergarten Association will take charge 
of the school. 

The children of the New York Chautau- 
qua kindergarten had good times this 
summer. Under the charge of Miss Fran- 
ces Newton, Mrs. Mary Page, and Miss 
Ethel Roe, of the Chicago Kindergarten 
Institute, and Mrs. Elva Batterson, of the 
Deaconesses’ Home, Chicago, they have 
been studying the great world around 
them. In stormy weather they stayed in- 
doors and cut in paper or modelled in clay 
the things they had seen outside; but in 


unaccustomed, this extraordinary” 





pleasant weather they spent one week 
studying farm animals, products, imple- 
ments, and processes. What they saw 
and learned will be recalled by a blue- 
print, one of 400 made for them of the 
hayrack, on which their entertainer is 
taking them for a “straw ride.”” They 
spent one week on the lake shure, learn- 
ing how pebbles are made round, and how 
the marine weeds and crawling things 
live, while told the story of the ‘‘water 
babies.’’ Another week was spent among 
the trees, of which there are forty varie- 
ties; they were taught to observe leaves 
and manners of growth. 

Miss Constance Mackenzie has resigned 
her position as supervisor of Public Kin- 
dergartens in Philadelphia, and is to be 
succeeded by Miss Anna Williams, whose 
place in the Philadelphia Normal School 
will be filled by Miss Geraldine O’Grady, 
By Miss Mackenzie’s marriage, the kin- 
dergarten loses one of its most valued 
workers, both in the executive and liter- 
ary fields. Miss Mackenzie is now Mrs. 
John S. Durham. 





-_-- 





AUNT JERUSHA’S MEDITATIONS. 

“If folks could have their funerals when 
they are alive and well and struggling 
along, what a help it would be!” sighed 
Aunt Jerusha, folding her Paisley shaw] 
with great care. 

‘“‘Now there is poor Mis’ Brown!” she 
added, as she pinned her Sunday bonnet 
into her green berege veil. ‘How en- 
couraged she’d have been if she could 
have heard what the minister said to-day! 
I wouldn’t wonder one mite if she’d have 
got well. 

‘‘And Deacon Brown a-wiping his eyes, 
and all of them a-taking on so! Poor soul, 
she never dreamed they set so much by 
her! 

‘‘Mis’ Brown got discouraged, Yer see 
Deacon Brown, he’d got a way of blam- 
ing everything onto her. I don’t suppose 
the Deacon meant it—’twas just his way 
—but it’s awful wearing. When things 
wore out, or broke, he acted just as if 
Mis’ Brown did it herself on purpose. 
And they all caught it, like the measles or 
the whooping cough. 

‘And the minister a-telling how the 
Deacon brought his young wife here when 
’twan’t nothing buta wilderness, and how 
patiently she bore hardness, and what a 
good wife she’d been! Now, the minister 
wouldn’t have known anything about that 
if the Deacon hadn’t told him. Dear! 
dear! If he’d only told Mis’ Brown her- 
self what he thought, I do believe he 
might have saved her funeral. 

‘‘Aud when the minister said how the 
children would miss their mother, they 
seemed as though they couldn't stand it, 
poor things! 

“Well, I guess it is true enough; Mis’ 
Brown was always doing for some of them 
When they were singing about sweet rest 
in heaven, I couldn’t help thinking that 
that was something Mis’ Brown would 
have to get used to, for she never had none 
of it here. 

“She’d have been awful pleased with 
the tlowers. They was pretty, and no 
mistake. Yer see the Deacon wa’n’t never 
willing for her to have a flower bed. He 
said ’twas enough prettier sight to see 
good cabbages a-growing; but Mis’ Brown 
always kind of hankered after sweet- 
smelling things, like sweet peas and such. 

“What did you say, Levi? Most time 
for supper? Well, land’s sake! so it is. I 
must have got to meditating. I’ve been 
a-thinking, Levi, you needn’t tell the 
minister anything about me. If the pan- 
cakes and the pumpkin pies are good, you 
just say so as we go along. It ain’t best 
to keep things laid up for funerals.’’— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

Nerves extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 

Nerves “re like fire — good servants but hard 
masters. 

Nerves are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 








Nerves will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

Nerves will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 

Nerves fitid a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 


rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 

Nerves ‘lo their work naturally and weli,— 
the brain is unclouded, there are no 
neuralgie pains, appetite and diges- 
tion are good, when you take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


+ . the best family cathartie 
Hood’s Pills ana iiver stimutant. 250. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


. (Established 1780.) 
Trade-Mark. 





Dorchester, Mass. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


It is said that by giving the name of 
Tatiania to their baby daughter, the Czar 
and Czarina of Russia desire to convey 
to the empire the royal disapproval 
of the corruption and immorality which 
pollute high life in St. Petersburg. ‘Tati- 
ania” is the name of the heroine of 
one of the best known works of Pushkin, 
the popular Russian poet, in which the 
vices of the aristocracy are lashed with 
most unsparing freedom, The Empress 
particularly has endeavored in many ways 
to improve the tone of society in the Rus- 
sian capital, her prohibition of smoking 
by ladies in attendance upon her being 
only one of the many reforms she has at- 
tempted to introduce. Her efforts have 
met with little success, and now, through 
her youngest born, ‘‘Tatiania,’”’ she inti- 
mates to her subjects delicately but un 
mistakably that she shares the views of 
Pushkin with regard to the manners and 
morals of the nobility. 

One of the most important subjects dis- 
cussed at the recent Woman’s Interna- 
tional Congress in Brussels wa ‘Liberty 
at Work,”’ and the opinions expressed in 
regard to it were forcible and varied. 
The Dutch produced a solid phalanx on 
the occasion; they demanded the last 
grain of their ounce of rights. Mme. 
Drucker announced the exhibition at The 
Hague next year, which would differ from 
all others, inasmuch as it was for woman’s 
work alone. She declaimed against the 
laws which protected men's work and not 
women’s, and demanded the right for 
women to learn all trades, study at all 
schools and studios, and be on an abso- 
lute equality with men. Mme. Haighton 
also brought intelligence from Holland of 
a law recently passed giving women the 
suffrage, and making them eligible for 
municipal appointments. 

It is reported that a midwife near Ber- 
lin celebrated the 6,000th occasion on 
which her services had been required, by 
inviting all the children she had helped 
into the world to dinner at her house. 
They afterward formed a torchlight pro- 
cession and marched through the town. 

The governor of the Bank of France 
has found that his women clerks are the 
best detectives of forged bank notes and 
of debentures with altered numbers. He 
has now entirely entrusted the work of 
detection to a feminine corps. They feel, 
in fingering the forged notes, the differ- 
ence, however slight, between them and 
the real. He never knew a note that had 
been laid aside as doubtful, after being 
thus felt, to be anything but a forged one. 

Among the lectures at the Scarborough 
(Eng.) Summer School was one by Mrs. 
Lewis, of Cambridge, on ‘‘Mount Sinai and 
its Manuscripts,’ of which, as is well 
known, Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. 
Gibson, have long made a special study. 
To these two enterprising Scotswomen, 
indeed, we are indebted for the discovery 
and translation of some of the most recent 
finds in Palestine. . 
-_-- a 


A TRYING HUSBAND. 


It is possible to carry even one’s virtues 
to excess. Mrs. K. felt this to be true of 
her husband’s generosity. He was a very 
studious man, who lived “in the clouds”’ 
much of the time, and was lacking in 
practical common sense. A man of this 
kind, good and true though he may be, 
is likely to cause his wife anxiety and 
annoyance. 

One fall Mrs. K. purchased a handsome 
cape for herself. It was to be her ‘‘best 
wrap”? that winter, and she put it away 
in her closet with great care. Some days 
later she wanted it for a special occasion, 
but it was not to be found. After search- 
ing “high and low’ for it, she went up 
to her husband's study and said to him: 

“Have you seen anything of my new 
cape?”’ 

“Cape? cape?” said Mr. K., dreamily. 
“Have I seen anything of your, cape? 
Why, no, I guess not.” 

‘‘Are you sure?”’ 

“Why, yes; what should I be doing 
with your cape? I—let me see. Wait a 
minute. It seems to me that I—yes, I 
did give a cape away to a poor woman 
I met at the door one day. She said she 
wanted a wrap of some kind, and I—is it 
possible that I gave her your new cape? 
I meant to give her your old one.”’ 





“My old one is in my closet, and you 
must have given away that handsome 
new one that I had never worn! Why 
can’t you keep your wits about you? ”’ 

‘It’s too bad,” said the contrite pro- 
fessor. ‘‘I’ll try to be more careful here- 
after.’’ 

A few days later Mr. K. was out on his 
lawn when a ragged and evil-looking 
tramp came down the road, and with the 
usual tale about having just come from 
the hospital, begged for ‘the price of a 
meal o’ victuals.”’ 

Mrs. K., who was sitting by a window, 
saw her husband give the man what 
seemed to be a bill, which the tramp took 
and departed with such alacrity that he 
was out of sight before Mrs. K. could go 
out and say to her husband: 

“You didn’t give that creature a bill, 
did you?” 

‘Why, yes, I did. I didn’t have any- 
thing but a five-dollar bill, and I told him 
he might get a good meal out of it and 
bring back the change.” 

The tramp must have dined sumptu- 
ously, for not a penny of change ever 
came back to Mr. K.—The Youth's Com- 
panion. 


VACATION HOURS ON NORTH SHORE. 








CLIFTON, MAss, Sept. 1, 1897. 

Here we are again, dear JOURNAL, at 
our pleasant seaside cottage. ‘The heavy 
rains of the spring have kept back vege- 
tation, so that the wild roses are still in 
bloom, and the raspberries have not all 
dried upon the stem, or dropped into the 
mouth of the birds or of the passer-by. 
We had a good deal of dull, cool weather 
during the first part of our stay here; but 
there has only been one day when we 
were absolutely obliged to stay in the 
house. 

It is surprising how much enjoyment 


_can be got out of a walk in all weathers 


except settled rainy days. With all due 
respect for the bicycle, walking is a nat- 
ural exercise. Perhaps the bicycle comes 
the nearest to it, because the rider is in 
constant action, but a carriage drive in 
cheerless weather chills the blood, dulls 
the faculties, and generally depresses the 
system. In summer a short walk, even at 
a gentle pace, is invigorating; it sets the 
blood in motion, and if the sun comes out 
for a few moments, one is ready to appre- 
ciate it, and feels that it goes to the right 
spot. There is always a rock one can sit 
upon and look at the purple sea, or agreen 
covert, melodious with the notes of the 
song-sparrow. 

We say the ‘‘purple sea’’ advisedly, be- 
cause we have rarely seen that color so 
striking and beautiful except in harbors, 
at sunset. But so it was one imperfect 
day, when little was to be expected of 
cloud and sun-effects. What magic there 
is in that Tyrian word, when purple 
meant that beautiful, soft, royal merino 
which only kings could, wear. Fashion 
has loved it this spring, and so the color 
which we have associated with the half- 
mourning of middle-aged dames has 
graced the fair heads of children and 
young girls. This morning we saw a large 
four-masted vessel come looming up on 
the horizon, and were quite awed by its 
appearance among the little craft that we 
are accustomed to see flitting along the 
waters. As it drew nearer our imagina- 
tion was considerably cooled, and the 
romance quenched, when we found that 
it was an enormous “coal barge,”’ going 
down to Gloucester or Salem. Butit need 
not have been so. A merchant-vessel is 
to-day much more an ideal thing than a 
passenger steamer, sliding over the waves 
without the noise and smoke of man’s 
invention; and all the tales of old adven- 
tures are connected with the white-winged 
ship in the days of the slave trade, and 
pirate and buccaneer, not to speak of our 
honest old famous ships of the nation 
that have graced the sea, or gone down in 
death-grapple with the foe. 

We found, on our arrival here, that our 
good ladies were about to open a little 
fair for the benefit of our Casino. A fair 
at home, in the suburbs of Boston, is a 
wear-and-tear to the spirits even to think 
of. But in our little building, with the 
salt breezes blowing through it, and the 
children running about, and the green 
verdure peeping through the windows, 


and the blue sea gleaming on us from | 


every balcony, it was quite a different 
thing. 


Our usual children’s party came off in 
the Casino last week, a sign that holidays 
are closing and September near. It is a 
| beautiful sight to see so many little chil- 
dren ‘ogether. Even the baby in arms is 
carried about, and has her name called for 
a little present or a box of candy. There 
is a charm about seeing these children, 
| for they are not chosen from any social 
circle, but are simply those who happen 
to be here. Some, it is true, among our 
friends, own their cottages, but others are 
| new families and faces every year, and the 
| golden-haired and blue-eyed angels, or the 
Murillo-brown tints and lustrous dark 
| eyes gleam on us afresh every year. There 
| 





| is nothing in the world so beautiful as the 
| eyes, of children; that dewy moisture and 
| look of surprise that come from under 
those long lashes never are seen in ma- 
turer life. 

Our Sunday services, which have been 
kept up regularly for several weeks, with 
men of every name to preach for us, 
have been very fresh and invigorating, 
and the praise service of song in the even- 
ing is charming for the young people. It 
is remarkable, here in the heights, where 
there are only thirty families, that we are 
able to get an audience almost every Sun- 
day of from fifty to sixty persons. 

This summer has been a depressing one 
in the physical as well asin the spiritu:l 
world. Some friend has called it ‘‘mildew 
weather.’’ As the mildew hurts our gar- 
ments, so this weather the past month 
depressed the vitality. Painful tidings 
came to us from many quarters. A beau- 
tiful boy of eighteen, the son of one of 
our neighbors, was drowned off the coast 
of Maine a few weeks ago. The image of 
those blue eyes and curling locks often 
come to our imagination. And the little 
baby of a friend has been among the 
group of angels who have fled away this 
summer. Last of all comes the tidings 
that the venerated man, the early friend, 
the neighbor whose youth was blameless 
and whose heart was sensitive to all noble 
impressions—the tidings came that he 
has passed suddenly away at his seaside 
home. 

This man, as soon as he entered the 
legal profession, made Boston feel that 
here was one who could be trusted, whose 
deed was as good as his word. George 
Silsbee Hale was the friend of my youth, 
the adviser of my maturer years, who 
never forgot a trust nor the memory of a 
friend. Whenever there was a good cause 
he was there to befriend it, even the cause 
that all men were against. We shall never 
forget how, more than twenty years ago, 
at one of those early woman suffrage 


he mounted the platform and made by 
request a speech: to a crowded and noisy 
audience. We could hear little of what 
he said, but the fact that he was there, a 
man naturally conservative, filled me with 
surprise and delight. He has gone on 
without ostentation, taking his place at 
the front of secular and religious organi- 
zations, because Boston would have him 
there, and doing his duty to the last. 
Honor and peace be to his memory! 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

In ‘‘Around London by Bicycle,’’ the 
opening article of the September //arper’s, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell details a series 
of rides, radiating from the metropolis, 
which bring the traveller to a great variety 
of places of literary interest. The article 
is richly illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


Harper’s Bazar of Sept. 4 contained a 
portrait and sketch of Miss Lilian Bell, 
whose new book, “From a Girl’s Point of 
View,’’ has been recently published by 
Harper &. Brothers. Octave Thanet’s 
new story, ‘Father Quinnallion,” which 
deals with the problem of capital and 
labor, will commence in Harper's Bazar 
of September 11, and run for three num- 
bers. She lays her scene in the West. 

Common Sense on the Wheel, by Mau- 
rice Thompson; Women and Girls in Sweat- 
shops, by Florence Kelley; Street Life in 
Jeremie, Haiti, by Lillian D. Kelsey; How 
Artificial Flowers are Made, by Ethel 
Walbert; The Young Girl in France, by 
Eugen von Jagow; and Home-made Sum- 
mer Resorts, by Felix Oswald, M. D., are 
some of the interesting articles in the 
September Chautauquan. 

One of the most notable articles in the 
magazines this month is Edith Parker 
Thomson’s admirable summary of ‘‘What 
Women have done for Public Health,” in 
the Forum for September. 

The Atlantic Monthly will be forty 
years old in October, and its editors will 
issue a special anniversary number. Only 
three of the contributors to the first num- 
ber are still living. Fy. M. A. 








Wuat Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for 
others it will also do for you. Hood’s 





Sarsaparilla cures all blood diseases. 


breakfasts, at anniversary time in Boston," 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ““Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, preees. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘s-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
_A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Migyasee. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated, and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 








The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their originai 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Kugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”"—(Mrs.) L, N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” —(htrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable pice charged therefor.”’? — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’”’—(Mrs.) J. [. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=u==iY TAXING THE 


Union Pacific. 








Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Also for sale: | 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland Limited.” 














ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
a ae 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 
A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Resvoret. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

xv. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward 9 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 

















MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free sechaing Chair , 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 

Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.59 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





L. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 





The arrival in Nashville, Sept. 2, of a 
distinguished party of Illinois and Indi 
ana women, was a sigual of the warmest 
greeting from the Tennessee women. 
This momentous occasion was the signal 
for the opening of a series of memorable 
convocations, which will be held during 
the Centennial. 

The party comprised besides other la- 
dies: Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, President 
of the Indiana Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
clation. 

The assembly room of the Woman's 
Building, that has been brilliant with 
throngs of prominent women, was yester- 
day afternoon graced by an eminent and 
distinguished gathering, when Tennessee, 
in all her glory of queenly and gifted 
womanhood greeted honored and talented 
women from Indiana and Illinois, who 
came here in the interest of one of the 
grandest of woman’s works, ‘her own 
betterment and personal advancement,”’ 
as said Mrs. Gougar, the distinguished 
president. 

At 2.30 o’clock, the first meeting of 
the convocation was called to order by 
Mrs. Mary Caldwell Evans, who presided. 
The programme was opened by the audi- 
ence singing ‘‘All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.” 

After the recital of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Mrs. Evans introduced Miss Nan Calla- 
han, the song-bird of Indiana, who sang 
in a very beautiful manner Tosti’s ‘Beau- 
ty’s Eyes.” Miss Callahan has a rich and 
mellow mezzo-soprano voice, and her ren- 
dition of the pretty air was very much 
enjoyed. 

Mrs. Evans, who is one of Tennessee's 
most able speakers, delivered the address 
of welcome. She said in part: 

Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us. 

All our town in peace awaits you, 

All our doors stand open to you. 

You shall enter all our wigwams, 

For the heart's right hand we give you. 
Never the broad leaves of our corn-tields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning, 
When you come so far to see us. 

Never bloomed the fair so fairly, 

Never shone the sun so brightly 

As to-day they shine and blossom, 
When you come so far to see us. 

On this day, when a woman rules over 
400,000,000 people, more than one-fourth 
of the human race, it is fitting that, whilst 
the praises of this sovereign are still 
ringing in our ears, woman should every- 
where present her claims to universal 
recognition of her powers. 

Even Deborah, who subdued the ene- 
mies of Israel, and judged it for forty 
years, is almost forgotten in this greater 
achievement of modern woman. Several 
objections are made to suffrage, such as 
the bete noire, which the comic papers 
ever keep before us—the neglected house- 
hold—man having to take the woman’s 
place in it. No wonder that the men, 
God bless ’em, exclaim, ‘*Take any shape 
but that, and my firm nerves shall never 
tremble.”” This is absurd; there will al- 
ways be enough women, chiefly good, 
some bad, some indifferent, for ‘God 
made ’em to match the men,”’ to do 
housework. 

Dear sisters of Tennessee, these sisters 
from other States bring you to-day the 
invitation to be up and doing. I who had 
the blessing of a just husband, who asa 
good physician saw so many of the cruel 
sufferings of women, often caused by the 
neglect of those who had sworn to cherish, 
who when few women in Tennessee had 
learned that this is the only way, was 
himself an advanced suffragist, I should 
be recreant to every duty did I not try to 
aid this work. I had seen all my life ter- 
rible instances of the injustice of our Jaws 
to women, but like many others did not 
know that the ballot was the only remedy 
until about ten years ago. I was spending 
the winter in Washington and went asa 
matter of curiosity to see the short-haired, 
shrieking women and long-haired men, as 
the papers depicted them, in convention 
assembled. I found what I wish every 
woman in the hearing of my voice to-day 
could have the privilege of hearing and 
seeing: such a body of earnest, devoted, 
cultivated people that I remained to pray. 

Southern women need experience and 





opportunity; and yet look at Craddock, | 
Dromgoole, Burnett, all Tennessee women, 
who have accomplished much. 

Southern women are taking the lead in 
journalism. They have graduated from 
schools of highest matriculation, and now, 
since these noble Indiana and Illinois 
women are come, we shall have all we 
need 


With the light of freedom in your eyes, 
The pulse of freedom in your hearts, 
To grander heights we shall arise 

And teach the world diviner arts. 








-_--— 


IOWA. 





CHARITON, IA., SEptT. 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Suffrage Society has reason 
to be much gratified at the success which 
attended the late convention of Equal | 
Rights held in this city. 

At the first session, a symposium was 
opened by Mrs. Branner. Mrs. Hickman 
ably presented the mother’s need for the 
ballot, Mrs. Carrie Allen read a thoughtful 
paper, while Mrs. Dewey spoke of the 
tyranny of taxation without representa- 
tion. Senator Byers said that he did not 
see why a business woman should need 
the ballot, but he was in favor of her 
having it. This proves just what suffra- 
gists have always contended for—that men 
do not and should not try to represent 


women, for naturally they cannot see 
things from women’s point of view. 
Rev. Henrietta Moore, of Ohio, ad- 


dressed a large audience the first evening, 
and Rev. Anna Shaw the second. 


A county society was organized by 
Miss Mary G. Hay, with the following 
officers : 


Miss Capitola Dukes, president, Mrs. 
Bertha Hanks, of Lucas, vice-president, 
Mrs C. E, Stewart, treasurer, Mrs. V. 
M. Branner, secretary, and Mrs. Marion 
Noble and Mr. Walter Dewey, auditors 

Hon. Thomas Gay, Hon. T. M. Stuart, 
Miss Laura Copeland, and other men and 
women of high standing in our commun- 
ity, gave support by speaking, or by unit- 
ing with the society. Miss Laura Gregg, 
of Kansas, added much to the interest 
of the convention. 

Work will begin at once for the 
thorough organization of the county, 
and we hope to be able next year to re- 
port that Lucas County has a Suffrage 
Society in every township. 

«V. M. BRANNER, Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


IN IOWA. 


The readers of the JouRNAL in every 
State of the Union will be rejoiced to hear 
of the good work now going on in this 
State. It was the opinion of the organiz- 
ing committee of the National-American 
W.5. A., at the time of the annual con- 
vention last winter, that lowa needed only 
to be well organized to become the lead- 
ing State for woman suffrage in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The women of the State 
Association, who have struggled for the 
last quarter of a century to gain political 
freedom, gladly accepted the help offered 
by the National-American. It was pro- 
posed to hold a convention in every county 
in the State during this year, and organize 
county societies and local clubs. The 
work began at Marshalltown March 29, 
and continued until June 29. During the 
three months fifty-two county conven- 
tions were held in the northern half of 
the State. Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, as 
National Organizer, planned the eampaign. 
Miss Mary G. Hay and Miss Laura Gregg 
were its managers. Miss Ella Moffat was 
the advance agent, where such an agent 
was needed. Rev. Henrietta Moore and 
Rev. Anna Shaw were the speakers. Mrs. 
Ballard, State president of the Iowa 
W.S. A., gave valuable assistance in many 
of the conventions, and also held meetings 
in other towns in the counties, where she 
organized local clubs. Mrs. Hazelett, of 
Colorado, came to the State in the spring, 
and worked under the auspices of the 
National Organizing Committee. 

The fall conventions in the southern 
half of the State, and in some of the 
larger cities of the northern half, began 
the last week of August, with the same 
working force as in the spring, with the 
addition of Mrs. Laura Johns, of Kansas. 
Notwithstanding the fierce heat of the 
last two weeks, the conventions have 
been, so far as heard from, quite success- 
ful. 

It is expected that the ninety-nine coun- 
ties of the State will all be visited, and 
the work of organization begun in each 
before the annual convention of the State 
is held in Des Moines in October. Of 
course the work is being pushed very fast, 
but it will put things in shape so that the 
county officers can go on, if they will, and 
organize local clubs. Already some of the 
county presidents are doing good work 
and we expect the largest State conven- 
tion ever held in Iowa. Mrs. Catt will be 
in the State a few weeks, and will attend 
the convention here to help the workers 
to a better knowledge of the business they 
have in hand 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 





Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 15, 1897. 


SUBSCRIBE 


—FOR— 


The Woman’s Journal. 


Published every Saturday. 
The regular the Woman's 


JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. 


price of 


Considering the amount and quality of | 


| the news and reading matter it contains, 


it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
the world. 


To introduce it to those unacquainted | 


with its merits, it is offered for a limited | 


time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year. | 


Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the | 


subscription list of THe WomaAn’s Jour- | 


NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 
times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the Tur 
Woman’s JOURNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 


In order to encourage 


increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Nov. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti- 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 

2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Not. 1, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 

3. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Nov. 1, THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re- 
newal and four new subscriptions for 86 
in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 
to the old subscriber. 

The amount now due to the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL in small sums from its subscrib- 
ers is over ten thousand dollars. This 
A woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment is pending in 
two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be intro- 


money is needed now. 


duced in numerous State Legislatures dur- 
Suffrage news, 
facts, and arguments should be scattered 
This has been effectively done 
for nearly twenty-eight years through the 


ing the coming winter. 
broadcast. 


WoMAN’s JOURNAL at a heavy continued 
personal sacrific: and loss. Now we ask 
every suffragist to help on this 
work to a greater extent than ever before. 


Send in your renewals and subscriptions 


carry 


now, 

The WomaAn’s JoURNAL will continue 
to be the leading woman suffrage news- 
paper, and will give the latest news con- 
cerning woman’s progress in every direc- 
tion. Several new and attractive features 
will be added during the coming year. 

Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
free on application. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders 
should be made payable to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances 
should be addressed to Box 3638, or to 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston. 


‘*A Word to our Old Subscribers.” 


During the next three months most peo- 
ple decide what papers they will take dur- 
ing the coming year. 
subscribers, each and all, make an effort to 
double or treble the number of subscri- 
bers to the Woman’s Journal? 

For twenty-seven years, at an annual 
loss to its editors and proprietors, the 
Woman’s Journal has given every week 
the most complete possible summary of 
what women are doing to ‘‘make the world 
better’? in every department of human 


Will not our old 


activity. Especially it has given the news 
of the woman suffrage movement. Had 
its value been more thoroughly appreci- 
ated its work might have been ten times 
as effective by a circulation ten times as 
large. In view of the labor and money 
expended it seems a pity that a wider circle 
of readers should not be secured. u. B. B. 





HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 





The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P., Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 
J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 

















SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
South Dakota Equal Suffrage Association 
will convene in the court-house at Mitch- 
ell, Sept. 28, 29 and 30. The conven- 
tion will open at 2.30 on the 28th, and 
continue until noon of the 30th. Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, will be one 
of the speakers. 





-_-—-— 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The regular season 
is progres-ing most successfully, with au- 
diences limited in number only by the 
capacity of the house. The company 
maintains its high standard of excellence 
and the management is daily gaining sub- 
scribers for the performances of the com- 
ing months. It will gratify the patrons to 
know that Director General Tony Cum- 
mings will revive the famous play, ‘My 
Partner,’ by Bartley Campbell, the com- 
ing week. The cast will be Joe Saunders, 
J. H. Gilmour; Ned Singleton, Charles 
Mackay; Wing Lee, William Charles 
Masson; Major Henry Clay Britt, Horace 
Lewis; Matthew Brandon, Lon Seeley; 
Josiah Scraggs, William Humphrey; Sam 
Bowler, Lindsay Morison; Wellington 
Wedgrey, N. H. Fowler; Sheriff, John J. 
Geary; Jim Johnson, John B. Walker; 
Mary Brandon, Lillian Lawrence; Grace 
Brandon, Mary Sanders; Posie Pentland, 
Rose Morison. ‘‘My Partner’’ is an- 
nounced every afternoon and evening of 
the coming week only; then will come a 
grand production of Belasco and De 
Mille’s ‘‘Men and Women.” 


GRAND OrreRA Housrt.—Eugenie Blair, 
the beautiful young aspirant for stellar 
honors, appears for one week, commenc- 
ing next Monday evening. She began 
her career in Washington, D. C., at the 
Academy of Music, Dec. 21, 1896, as 
‘‘Lady Isabel’ and ‘‘Madame Vine” in 
Mrs. Henty Wood’s beautiful play of 
‘East Lynne.’’ Her success was great. 
Since then she has made a tour of the 
South, playing in all the principal cities. 
She has just finished a five weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Academy of Music, New 
Orleans, where her performances won 
ovations, and the Crescent City at once 
gave her its approval, as the one actress 
to follow Clara Morris and Modjeska. 
Plays full of joy and sorrow, love and 
sacrifice, will always be favorites, espe- 
cially when well presented. The seeming 
lack of interest of late in such plays, is 
because there was hardly an actor or 
actress who could faithfully portray them. 
All lovers of the legitimate drama are 
congratulated that a clever and beautiful 
actress has come at last to breathe new 
life into the heroines of ‘‘Camille,’’ ‘‘The 
New Magdalen,’’ ‘‘East Lynne,” ‘‘Jane 
Eyre,” ‘‘The Iron Master,”’ etc. Eugenie 
Blair is endowed by nature for the suc- 
cessful portrayal of these characters. She 
has herself supported Booth, Barrett, and 
all the great stars, and is surrounded by 
competent players, trained in this work 
and worthy of the parts allotted them. 
In her perfect taste in dressing she has 
outdone herself, her wardrobe containing 
many perfectly appointed gowns. The 
following plays have been selected: Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Tuesday matinee, 
‘‘East Lynne;’ Wednesday night, and 
Thursday matinee and night, ‘‘Camille;”’ 
Friday night and Saturday matinee, ‘Jane 
Eyre; Saturday night, ‘‘The New Mag- 
dalen.”’ 








Tue Fitchburg R. R. was the first line 
to inaugurate excursions at popular rates. 
The Hoosac Tunnel was the objective 
point, and the rate was $2. This was 
many years ago, but the public still de- 
mand these popular Hoosac Tunnel excur- 
sions. In deference to the demand, one 
will leave the Union Station, Boston, by 
special train, at 8.15 A. M., Saturday, Sept. 
25. The rate will be the same as hereto- 
fore, $2. 





A LIMITED number of tickets for the 
Fitchburg Railroad Popular Excursion to 
Hoosac Tunnel will be placed on sale. 
They can be secured on and after Wednes- 
day, September 22, at 20 Washington 
Street and at Union Station, Causeway 
Street, Boston. For circular, address J. 
R. Watson, Gen. Pass. Agt. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 








BOARD FOR TWO. A large sunny room, with 
hot and cold water, big closet, excellent home table 
and comforts in a Erevete family. Apply 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
eponeneee. Address CASHIER. Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
peate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. ooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. ‘Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A llinister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, Waitestey, MAss. 

















How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 














LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped. and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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